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HE schools are taking a more severe pummeling 

in the public press than for many a year. In 
early January such disparate publications as the 
Chicago Tribune and the New Republic let go with 
right and left hooks respectively. Gentler jabs rained 
in from less frantic middle-of-the-roaders. 

There are several reasons for this. First, of course, 
is the fact that America has suffered a serious injury 
to her pride (as well as to her defensive position), 
hence is looking for a scapegoat. Frustrated people 
nearly always do. Educators are experienced scape- 
goats, not very good at fighting back. Sometimes 
they are actually inclined to hold themselves re- 
sponsible for more of society’s ills than they have 
any right to claim, just as they are wont to accept 
more credit for its strengths than anyone can prove 
they deserve. 

Secondly, education for the first time is in line— 
even if it doesn’t reach the pay-off point—for a 
really generous slice of the nation’s tax take. If the 
Communist challenge convinces the American peo- 
ple of anything, it should be that more of our re- 
sources need to go into improving the quality of 
the schools. To the extent that criticism encourages 
his, it will be good. But the prospect of doubled 
sts for schools is frightening to the corporate- 
controlled press and somehow puzzling to the 
schizophrenic left-wing press. 

At least one of the publications mentioned above 
(we are not sure about the other), while criticizing 
the achievements of the schools, would deny the 
need to put money into their improvement. This is 
ihe really disturbing aspect of much current criticism. 

Perhaps the infamous Chicago Tribune offers the 
purest expression of the bias against effective school 
upport. The lead editorial in the Sunday, Jan. 5, 
edition says, “ . . . everybody and his brother is 
trying to cut himself in for a wad of money because 
of soviet sputnik and missile advances. . . . Thus it 
was predictable that the Educational Policies com- 
mission . . . should lose no time checking in with 
afew perfunctory references to sputnik and soviet 
education and a demand for money, money, money. 































“This belief in cash as the cure-all for any fail- 
ures that can be ascribed to the schools is standard 
dogma of the N.E.A. hierarchy. The thesis has 
drawn a prompt rejoinder from the Council for Basic 
Education, whose executive secretary, Mortimer 
Smith, remarked: 
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“ ‘If we had not fallen for soft testing, soft guid- 
ance, soft language requirements, soft teacher prepa- 
ration, soft curricula, and soft standards of per- 
formance, we would not now be talking about cash 
programs and crash programs in education.’” 

After further heckling of the Educational Policies 
Commission, the Trib says, “The argument that a 
basic mission of schools is to promote democracy 
might gain a more sympathetic reception if edu- 
cationists could point to amy success in the ac- 
complishment of this goal. It is a familiar fact, how- 
ever, that given a choice on personalities or policies, 
the voters as often as not plump for the worse in- 
stead of the better cause.” 

The Tribune, properly resentful of the fact that 
its onetime political influence is almost gone, con- 
tinues: “If the schools are trying io demonstrate 
their palpable shortcomings, the performance of 
democracy in action, as reflected in the fallibility of 
majorities, provides the proof.” 

One has learned to expect this crude illogic from 
the Tribune. That the New Republic should fall for 
the meretricious critical offering of a teaching fail- 
ure (David Stevenson, “Who Will Teach the Teach- 
ers?”, Jan. 13, 1958) is somewhat surprising. In 
his bitter piece, Stevenson says, “If no class- 
room in the United States had more than 20 pupils, 
and if every teacher was paid truckdrivers’ wages, 
the schools would still be no good. I know because 
I have spent four years as a professor in teachers’ col- 
leges. That experience tells me, incontrovertibly, that 
there is no hope for the American school because 
more than half of the new teachers who enter its 
doors ought not to have been graduated from high 
school and, furthermore, learned practically nothing 
during four years of college. There is no hope for 
the American school because the American teachers’ 
college is hopeless . . . even if more money is spent 
on buildings and salaries.” 

In the same issue, NR’s Washington Wire says, 
“If the Communist challenge emphasizes one thing 
it is the woeful inadequacy of American schools. Yet 
instead of asking for as much money as in the past 
two proposed school-construction bills, the Presi- 
dent now offers a revised program calling for only 
$1 billion every four years, or about half that of 
previous attempts.” 

Verily, the gate-keepers of this sample of the mass 
media have their eyes closed. Big-business newspapers 
and the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, while recog- 
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nizing that good schools develop good consumers, 
would be happy to see inadequate tax sources 
squeezed ever harder for school support. The liberal 
press (aristocrats trying to look like democrats) 
has so little influence it can afford to be completely 
confused. 

For school men trying to gain perspective and 
keep their tempers, leafing through the pages of 
history may prove salubrious. Somehow it was com- 
forting to us, at least, in examining a dissertation by 
PDK Coordinator Guy Duncan," to read this quote 
from Frederick A. Packard: “Nine out of ten pupils 
are unable to read properly a paragraph in a news- 
paper, to keep a simple debt and credit account in a 
mechanic’s shop, or to write an ordinary business 
letter in a creditable way.” 

Packard was writing one hundred years ago. 


1 Relationships of Certain Popular Magazine Articles to Major 
Persssting Issues in the Administration of Public Education. Unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertation, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 1955. 
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Canada, halfway between the Atlantic and 

Pacific Oceans, lie the Turtle Mountains. 
These undulating hills rising out of the limitless 
prairies are filled with lakes and streams. On the 
south of the unrecognizable boundary there is 
wheat everywhere, and on the north the Manitoba 
Forest Reserve. 

In the heart of the Turtle Mountains lies the 
International Peace Garden. Sitting exactly as- 
tride the forty-ninth parallel of latitude, it is only 
thirty miles north of the heart of the Continent 
of North America, fifteen hundred miles from the 
Gulf of Mexico, fifteen hundred from the Arctic 
Ocean, and fifteen hundred from the Pacific and 
the Atlantic. Here is an area where Canadians 
and Americans may mingle freely, an area of for- 


QO: the border between the United States and 
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Since then, the concept of free universal public 
education as the proper basis for our democrac 
has been vastly developed and implemented. It wil] 
continue to develop, and we shall continue to express 
it in action, despite the critics. Who knows? Perhaps 
partly because of them. 

One thing is fairly certain. This development will 
not take place automatically. It requires organized 
effort and dedicated leadership. The times call for 
the iron qualities of Horace Mann. They cry for 
teachers who will stick to their guns and remind 
the American people, time and time again, not just 
that education has helped make America great, but 
that education will keep America great if only it is 
given resources of brains and material. The NEA 
and other organizations who do this most effectively 
invite calumny. All right. So we are calumnized. 
It is an unhappy lot which finds no enemies. We 
should be proud to have enemies like the Chicago 
Tribune. —S.E. 


The fraternity 
president 

speaks at 

Phi Delta Kappa’s 
26th Biennial 
Council at 

the University 

of Michigan, 
December 28-31. 


ests and streams and formal gardens, lakes and 
flowers, where peoples of both nations may walk 
back and forth across the imaginary boundary 
line that runs between the two great nations of 
North America. Here in the summer time come 
thousands of visitors to see the one place in 
the whole world where the people of the two 
countries can share the glories found in a lovely 
garden and the pleasures found in warm friend- 
ships. One of the greatest thrills of my life has 
been to see the band of the International High 
School Music Camp, made up of high school 
pupils from five American States and three 
Canadian Provinces, sitting and playing together 
exactly astride of the line that runs through the 
formal gardens. 

Commenting upon the reason for so many 
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visitors to the International Peace Garden, a local 
newspaper writer once stated, “For their visit they 
get a vision. It is something that is bigger than 
any country or people, one that is timeless. The 
vision is that peace is something one has to work 
for and that here people are working to erect not 
statues Or memorials to commemorate victory in 
war or valor in combat, but instead a lovely 
garden to honor and laud peace itself. To the 
observer is transmitted a feeling that thinking peo- 
ple here are expressing in action an idea to which 
all men should and must subscribe.” One of the 
values of sitting and thinking in this lovely setting 
is the feeling of peace, of contentment, and of 
objectivity that comes over one as he contem- 
plates the problems of our day. 


What Is the Fraternity’s Mission? 


It is the same feeling that I have frequently 
had as result of sitting for several hundred hours 
over many days and weeks and years behind the 
spinning propeller of my airplane and seeing the 
countryside, whose most noticeable feature is 
simply a great expanse of area, slowly drift past 
beneath the hovering wings. It is a time for 
thought, for reflection, but mostly it is a time 
for long range view and for a perspective that one 
can get in no other way. It is out of this view 
of North America that I have asked myself many 
times, “Whither Phi Delta Kappa? What is the 
great mission of our fraternity?” It is out of this 
kind of detached reflection and perspective that 
four questions have occurred to me, and it is to 
the discussion (although undoubtedly not the 
answering) of these questions that I propose to 
address these few remarks. 

. What is the status of our nation in today’s 
world? 

. What is education’s role in such a world? 

. What is Phi Delta Kappa’s service to such a 
role for education? 

. More specifically, what is the responsibility 
of the Twenty-Sixth Biennial Council of Phi 
Delta Kappa here in Ann Arbor in Decem- 
ber, 1957? 

Each of these questions must be answered in 
turn before the implications for the following 
ones become clear. 

The changes which we have all seen in our 
brief lifetimes are many and profound. In my 
own lifetime, which is less than the lifetime of 
Phi Delta Kappa as a fraternity, I have seen the 
coming of radio to almost every home in the 
nation, and more recently television, likewise, as 
mass media of communication. These have erased 
time and distance and removed the isolation of 


peoples, particularly from our farms and country- 
side. The trucking industry has grown to the point 
where every little town in America is but a suburb 
of the nearest metropolis. Commercial airlines 
have grown just in the last twenty years to the 
point where more people ride on them than on 
trains or cross country buses, to a point where an 
airplane takes off for a flight across the Atlantic 
or lands from such a flight every eighteen minutes 
day and night, where more people cross the At- 
lantic by air than by boat. We have seen the 
coming of streamlined trains, and recently almost 
their passing. We have seen the coming of in- 
creased agricultural production, the use of ma- 
chinery, electricity, and power on the farm, to 
the point where one producer in agriculture feeds 
himself and seventeen other citizens in our popu- 
lation and yet produces surpluses for the world 
to use if it could buy them. 

Every ten minutes somebody thinks up a new 
product or the improvement of some product or 
process for which an American patent is issued— 
about forty thousand per year. 

It seems only yesterday that the world first wit- 
nessed an atomic explosion in the blast that not 
only shook Hiroshima and Nagasaki to the dust, 
but also awakened mankind to the fact that a 
new age had dawned, more revolutionary than 
the steel age or the electrical age, whose magni- 
tude is not yet even comprehended. And more 
recently there have been developed hydrogen 
bombs which can devastate scores of square miles 
and scorch and burn everything for scores of 
miles beyond the point of explosion. Scientists 
now tell us, in fact, that it is possible to encase 
a hydrogen bomb in a cylinder of cobalt metal. 
Cobalt metal has the peculiar property, we are 
told, of remaining permanently radioactive and it 
would thus permeate the atmosphere and ulti- 
mately, dispersed by the winds to every last square 
foot of the earth’s surface, destroy forever all 
plant and all animal life, including man. For the 
first time in all his history, man now has the 
capacity completely to destroy himself. 


New Devices for Self-Destruction 


Mankind now finds it possible to thrust into 
the air with powerful explosives satellites to circle 
the earth at eighteen thousand miles per hour or 
faster. Ultimately these can be triggered to carry 
television cameras or hydrogen warheads, and 
could be made to drop their lethal explosives on 
any predetermined point on earth. 

A little less than two thousand years ago the 
Lord sent His disciples into all the world to 
preach the gospel of love, peace, and brotherhood. 
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Unfortunately, while man has moved toward that 
goal of peace and brotherhood at a painful, halt- 
ing walk, he has moved towards scientific self- 
destruction at a mad gallop. Today the war- 
makers, with their satellites and missiles and 
atomic and hydrogen warheads, have achieved the 
ultimate goal—the capability to destroy com- 
pletely not only the other side’s armed forces, 
but every living creature and every natural and 
man-made property of the other side. 


We Face a Simple Choice 

The world faces a simple choice: Learn to live 
in peace or be totally destroyed. 

While mankind has been making these strides 
in science and technology, he has failed to perfect 
the machinery for settling peaceably international 
differences. As a result, and following World War 
II, there have grown up in the world two dia- 
metrically opposed systems of ideology in govern- 
ment, economics, and human welfare. Science, 
technology, and our agricultural and industrial 
productivity have made possible a life of abun- 
dance and pleasure and happiness on earth such 
as man had never dreamed of before. Starvation, 
want, poverty, and human suffering can now be 
reduced to the barest minimums. Famines need 
no longer be a common occurrence for a third 
of the inhabitants of this globe. Indeed, science, 
technology, and agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction have made such strides that of every 
twenty people who ever lived, one is alive today. 

As mankind has made these advances toward 
economic, social, and individual well being, there 
has developed a situation in which man’s fate 
today hangs in a delicate, tenuous balance. On 
the one side is the godless evil that is Interna- 
tional Communism. On the other side of the 
scale, holding these evil forces in check, is the 
leadership of America. Just as surely as night 
follows day, if we allow this leadership to de- 
cline, Communism will crush the world. 

We are not always clear with regard to the 
nature and the significance of these differences. 
The Communists believe that man exists to serve 
the state; we believe that the state exists to serve 
man. They believe in torturing his body in salt 
mines and cold Siberian forests; we believe in 
respect for the individual. They believe in death 
and slavery, particularly mental slavery through 
indoctrination and brainwashing; we believe in 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. They 
believe that education should be used to enslave 
men’s minds, and there is no more hopeless 
slavery than mental slavery; we believe that edu- 
cation should free men’s minds in order that man 
can be master of his own destiny. 
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I do not know what the outcome of this strug. 
gle for the hearts and minds of men will be, but 
I do believe that the outcome will depend more 
upon education than many of us now realize, 
H. G. Wells said a generation ago that civilization 
was a race between education and catastrophe. It 
becomes quite clear that the gap is widening day 
by day, with education increasingly marked as the 
ultimate loser. 

What is needed today more than anything else 
is a much better education to build a bigger man 
in a constantly shrinking world. How little some 
of our educational problems become when laid 
alongside the global demands made upon our 
people! For example, how insignificant must the 
teacher shortage actually be when we realize the 
complexity of building a modern jet airliner whose 
cooling capacity is an air conditioning system 
equal to a refrigeration plant making twenty 
tons of ice per day. 

How utterly insignificant is the real problem 
of financing education in this country where 
the planes of the Strategic Air Command on con- 
stant twenty-four hour global alert against ag- 
gression use a railroad tank car of petroleum 
products every minute. 

Local school boards and local administrators 
frequently are troubled with minute problems of 
controlling the quality of the output of their 
school systems through the budgetary process. 
How insignificant this is compared to the prob- 
lem of manufacturing a modern jet bomber so 
as to control the deviation of the skin coverings 
of the wings to .005 inch of thickness, since that 
much would add 275 pounds to the total weight 
of the bomber. 


Better Ways of Teaching Must Be Found 


Ways must be found to teach more things to 
more children in less time than we have ever 
dreamed of before, but this too should be a small 
problem compared to the problem of providing 
an anti-icing equipment on the modern airplane 
where enough heat per hour is generated to heat 
fifty-six five-room houses. 

How utterly simple must be considered the 
job of reorganizing America’s 65,000 school dis- 
tricts into a few thousand by the simple expedient 
of an adequate survey and state legislation which 
creates such districts as compared to the job 
facing industry, when we are told that the control 
system on a new guided missile has approximately 
one and one-half million parts, or that an aircraft 
parts maker has built an electronic gauge to test 
tiny parts delicate enough to measure the depth 
of a mouse’s footprint on a strand of wire. 
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Any comparison showing the similarities and 
differences between America’s educational system 
and America’s capacity to produce complex mod- 
ern machines of war faces this conclusion: If 
education is indeed a part of our total national 
defense and a necessity for our very survival, 
then education must be made vastly more efficient 
and adequate. If as much research, inventiveness, 
and imagination were applied to education as is 
now applied to industry, the race could be won. 


Many Cures Are Offered 


Naturally, in this welter of confusion there are 
many suggestions as to the possible cures for all 
our troubles. We are told by such men as Arthur 
Bestor that what is needed is more emphasis upon 
the academic disciplines with practical elimina- 
tion of the methodology of teaching. We are told 
by Brother Rafferty that we are suffering our 
little children to be thrown into the fiery furnaces 
of false and pagan gods. We are told by the 
mathematicians and the scientists that if only 
Congress would pass a “Smith-Hughes Law” for 
mathematics and science we would then perhaps 
have a chance. We are told by our politicians that 
a crash program in missiles is necessary in order 
to regain the propaganda values lost when Sput- 
niks I and II were hoisted, even though this may 
encounter the very real danger of failing to keep 
at 100 per cent operational efficiency the one 
major force that has kept atomic destruction from 
these shores for a decade—namely, the Strategic 
Air Command. 


FEBRUARY, 


I should like to propose another point of view 
from which our dilemma may be considered. It 
is simply this: The values which have made 
America great, the leader of the world and not 
its master for many decades, are the values which 
will probably keep it so. What are these values? 
They are obviously a balance of all of these 
various panaceas, but all of them resting on the 
very foundations of American civilization for 
three hundred years. These were well summarized 
by Brother William G. Carr in his address at 
a county superintendents’ meeting in Denver last 
October. I am sure they are not new to any of us. 
They may be summarized briefly as follows: 


1. The Constitution, which gives us our security and 
the Bill of Rights which gives us our freedom. 


- A system of free economic enterprise, which gives 
us our standard of living, the highest in the world. 


3. The Judeo-Christian religion, which gives us our 
purpose in life. 


- Free universal non-partisan, non-sectarian demo- 
cratic public education, which gives each individual 
the opportunity to develop his talents to the benefit 
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of himself and of society to the maximum of his 
ability and industry. 

Remove any one of these four pillars of our 
civilization and the total collapses, so well do they 
complement and support each other. It is my 
thesis that America will survive in this present 
world conflict to the extent that these four founda- 
tions of our civilization are maintained and 
strengthened. Of course we are concerned with the 
strengthening of education. 


The National Education Association’s Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Democracy Through Edu- 
cation in its December Defense Bulletin indicated 
that it was past time for a massive educational 
breakthrough to preserve the leadership of our 
nation. We know that teachers’ salaries must be 
tremendously increased to bring the most com- 
petent young people into the profession. We know 
that the average teacher load must be reduced 
in the interest of efficiency in learning. We know 
that opportunity must be broadened so that every 
child who can demonstrate his ability has an op- 
portunity to obtain a higher education at public 
expense. We know that school housing and equip- 
ment sufficient in quality and quantity to give 
every child the benefit of sufficient room and the 
best of modern teaching tools for full development 
of his potential are absolute necessities and must 


not become political footballs. We know that 
there must be an equitable sharing by local, state, 
and national governments of. the necessary ex- 
penses for adequate education for all youth. 


Practices Lag Behind Professions 


We do not organize school districts as efficiently 
and as rapidly as we know how. We do not have 
as adequate curricula in our classrooms as we 
know how to develop. We do not have as good 
a system of state and local financing as we know 
how to develop to assure equality of burden 
among taxpayers. In short, our professions are 
far in advance of our practices. In short, the 
needs of education for survival have never been 
more dramatically clear than is the situation in 
which we find ourselves in December of 1957. 


One of the best recent analyses of this situation 
was made by Chancellor Franklin D. Murphy of 
the University of Kansas when he spoke to the 
American Council on Education as follows: 


The real meaning of the satellite is that it pro- 
vides a dramatic glimpse into the depth and violence 
of the great scientific revolution in which we are all 
caught up and which daily alters all aspects of our 
personal and national lives. The message which this 
little ball carries to all Americans, if they would 
but stop and listen, is that in the last half of the 
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twentieth century nothing is as important as the 
trained and educated mind. This sphere tells not 
of the desirability but of the urgent necessity of 
the highest quality and expanded dimensions of the 
educational effort. It states more dramatically than 
ever before that the future of the twentieth century 
lies in the hands of those who have placed education 
and its Siamese twin, research, in the position of 
first priority. 

It is not, therefore, a question of how much 
education we can afford, but what can we do to 
speed the process to make it more efficient under 
the assumption that there may still be time, and 
there is a real question in my own mind as to 
whether there is still time. Realizing how long it 
takes to produce the scientists, the technicians, 
and the needed statesmen to lead us, and recog- 
nizing the brevity of time and the suddenness with 
which a decision for war or for peace may now be 
made, one might easily conclude that the decision 
will be made by those who have already gone to 
the elementary and secondary schools of the 
country, that they may now be in college or grad- 
uate school, or that they may indeed already be in 
our laboratories and offices. If that is true, then 


the die has been cast and the outcome itself, how- 
ever sudden and soon it may come, will answer 
the question as to how efficient American educa- 
tion has been in preparing its people for the time 
of decision and survival. My own belief is that 


the American people have builded on a sound 
foundation and that the ultimate outcome need, 
therefore, not be in doubt. 


An Answer in Personal Terms 


If this is a reasonably accurate, although much 
too abbreviated, picture I have painted to char- 
acterize the American scene, and if education 
occupies a central position in this scene, what 
then becomes the role of Phi Delta Kappa? I 
can answer this, of course, as each of you can 
for himself (and I hope you will devote some 
thought to answering it for yourself), only in 
terms of past experience with our fraternity and 
an understanding of what it has done for more 
than half a century, with the hope that this may 
give us some clues as to the course we should 
chart for its future. 

Little did I realize when, as a result of the 
action of the Board of Directors of the fraternity 
meeting at the Dunes State Park in Indiana on 
September 1, 1948, beginning my term as the 
representative for District IV, that I would ever 
come to the point where I would be charged with 
some measure of responsibility for the fraternity’s 
well-being. For the opportunity to serve Phi Delta 
Kappa, and through it American education, and 
through education the children of this country, I 
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shall always be deeply grateful. It has given me, 
and I know I speak for every brother in this room, 
the Board of Directors, the district representatives, 
the coordinators, the chapter delegates, the alter- 
nates, and everyone else, a richness of opportu. 
nity beyond measure. 


Moments to Remember 


1 wish I could recount these many experiences 
for you, but time permits only some highlights, | 
have enjoyed presenting an emeritus membership 
to a retiring brother whose membership began be- 
fore I had finished high school. I was thrilled, 
too, on the way to evaluate the San Diego State 
College, to stand on Mount Palomar and look 
thousands of light years into space. I have dined 
with the brothers of District I in the Oyster House 
run by a retired sea captain in Portland. I have 
assisted in conferring a distinguished award on 
the president of one of our “Big Ten” universities, 
I have had a picnic in the cool of a Texas evening 
with brothers from the southland. I have lived 
through the quizzing of neophytes on the moun- 
tains in a lodge above Boulder. I have roasted 
steaks in an orange grove in California. I have 
been present when some of the best minds in 
American education tackled problems of the Com- 
mission on Research and of the Board of Editorial 
Consultants of the PHt DELTA KApPPAN. I have 
stood on the hills of Tennessee and drunk deeply 
of southern hospitality. And I have sat with the 
brothers in Winnipeg, feasting on the fish of the 
great North country with the temperature twenty- 
five below zero outside. 

I cannot help but feel that there must be some- 
thing great about American education and about 
Phi Delta Kappa, something great beyond meas- 
ure, when it can take a farm boy from a forty 
acre sandhill fruit farm, struggling with his father 
and family to make a living in southwestern 
Michigan, where poverty really hurt and life was 
hard, and make possible for him an opportunity 
to serve his fellow men and the children of this 
nation in the way that it has been my rare privi- 
lege to serve. /t is the preservation of this rarest 
of all opportunities which has ever been accorded 
the common man in all history that constitutes 
the first obligation of Phi Delta Kappa. Through 
our devotion to research, our dedication to serv- 
ice, our willingness to assume positions of leader- 
ship, Phi Delta Kappa must consider this as its 
first and foremost goal. 

The accomplishments of the fraternity in the 
past decade during which I have been privileged to 
know it first-hand have been almost as enormous 
in their implications for the future of the fratern- 
ity as have the advancements of science and 
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technology in industry. When I became a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors in 1951, Phi Delta 
Kappa had fifty-eight field chapters and seventy 
campus chapters for a total of one hundred 
twenty-eight. Its total membership at that time 
was just under 50,000, of which approximately 
22,000 were in good standing. It had a biennial 
budget at that time of some $196,000. Today, 
in December, 1957, Phi Delta Kappa has one 
hundred and four campus chapters and sixty-six 
field chapters for a total of one hundred seventy, 
with almost 80,000 men initiated in fifty-two 
years, and almost 30,000 of them still in good 
standing, and a budget for the biennium of 
$265,000. When I became a member of the Board 
of Directors three bienniums ago, the headquarters 
were in a couple of little rooms over a bank in 
downtown Homewood, a suburb of Chicago. For 
the first several years we were much concerned 
with housekeeping chores. 

The fraternity has, since that time, completed 
and equipped the International Headquarters 
Building, employed a professional staff of out- 
standing ability and dedication to the fraternity, 
observed its fiftieth anniversary, acquired for the 
first time foundation funds to assist in its profes- 
sional program, published its own house organ, 
is currently completing the revision of the Dic- 
tionary of Education, and has increased its net 
worth from $100,000 to $200,000. The entire 
staff of our headquarters, its very location, and 
all of the board members, are different from the 
situation in which I found myself on January 1, 
1952. 

Please do not misconstrue what I am trying to 
say. This progress has been due to the fraternal 
teamwork of all members of the Board of Direc- 
tors, the hard work of the district representatives 
and coordinators, the devotion to their respective 
tasks of the many men serving on our commis- 
sions, the loyal service rendered by the head- 
quarters staff, and the contributions of all the 
chapters, each in its own way. It has certainly not 
been due to whoever at the moment was serving 
as president. 


House in Order; Time to Crusade 

What I am trying to say is simply this, that Phi 
Delta Kappa has now virtually completed the 
modernization of its fraternity housekeeping and 
itis now time to set the compass on a course that 
will lead to a steadily greater impact upon the fur- 
ther development and enrichment of free public 
education in this country. And it can have such 
an impact, as the first fifty years amply demon- 
Strate. If education is to make the contribution 
fo the preservation of our dynamic civilization of 
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which it is truly capable, then Phi Delta Kappans 
everywhere must look down the next half-century 
with even more profound research, even more 
sacrificial service, and even more consecrated 
leadership. 

Individual chapters can set and achieve such 
goals for themselves because already there are a 
number of chapters pointing the way to unique- 
ness in service. I wish time permitted a roll 
call of the chapters that are outstanding. It 
would show Alpha’s statewide research pro- 
gram in Indiana, Rho’s publication of the 
Journal of Sociology, Alpha Field’s borrowing to 
meet its building fund obligation in full, Beta Mu’s 
study on the criteria for selection of new mem- 
bers, Beta Epsilon’s statewide citizen’s confer- 
ence on education, Gamma Theta’s reply to “Why 
Johnny Can’t Read,” Alpha Psi’s pictorial history 
of 20 years of service to the “Niagara Frontier,” 
Alpha Upsilon’s honoring a layman of the year in 
education, Beta Omega’s award to the outstand- 
ing graduate student of the year, and Beta Pi 
Field’s production of the filmstrip, “A Proud 
Heritage.” These are a few selected at random. 
The list could be doubled. Every chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa should have some one outstanding 
project which makes it unique. The airways which 
have been lighted by these beacons are clear for 
others to follow. 

In this, the 26th Biennial Council of Phi Delta 
Kappa, you will be concerned with developing 
fraternity policy for commissions, with finding 
ways to improve services to chapters, with pro- 
viding a planned growth for the fraternity, with 
developing higher standards for initiation, with 
deciding upon a delegate assembly instead of a 
Biennial Council, with ways of implementing the 
new research corporation, with recognition of 
outstanding membership, with providing better 
services for our brothers in other nations, and 
with adopting a budget that will implement the 
program which you desire for the next two years. 

It has been my purpose not to indicate how 
these problems should be decided but to suggest 
the principles upon which they might be decided. 
These may be summarized as follows: 

1. There is a necessity to recognize the speed 
of scientific and technological change in the 
world. 

. There is an urgency for making education 
so efficient that it can contribute to determin- 
ing the direction and magnitude of change. 

. This is the time for re-charting the course 
for Phi Delta Kappa so that it will be recog- 
nized as a powerful component of American 
education. 
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4. This Council should result in a re-dedication 
of every chapter, and of every member, to 
seek the way by which it or he may make a 
recognizable and unique contribution. 

If mankind is to remain on this planet, it will 
be only through a system of democratic govern- 
ment of laws and not of men, of a recognition 
of individual economic enterprise, of a faithful 
adherence in daily living to the principle of the 
Golden Rule, and of an educational opportunity 
readily accessible to all peoples everywhere, be- 
cause man has “the right to knowledge and the 
free use thereof.” If all men everywhere would 


Council Decisions: 


Program Stimulation at the District Level; 
A Nationwide Educational Research Project 


HE 26th Biennial Council of Phi Delta 

Kappa, in a four-day session at the Union 

Building on the University of Michigan 
campus from December 28 through 31, took a 
long look at the future of the fraternity and made 
two major decisions. 

1. During the next biennium the fraternity will 
spend 70 per cent more on its district service pro- 
gram, whose goal is chapter stimulation through 
leadership conferences at the grassroots level. 

2. During the next biennium the fraternity will 
spend 50 per cent more on national efforts in 
support of free public education through the 
new Phi Delta Kappa Research Corporation and 
three fraternity-wide commissions. The Research 
Corporation was voted $10,000, to be used at the 
discretion of the Board of Directors in develop- 
ing research projects and to attract additional fi- 
nancial support from foundations or elsewhere. 
The commissions dealing with teacher recruit- 
ment, desegregation, and international education 
were continued as such. 

Funds allocated to these two programs total 
$52,332, as compared with $32,500 budgeted for 
the 25th Biennium. The $20,000 increase rep- 
resents a major portion of additional income ex- 
pected to accrue as a result of increasing inter- 
national dues from $4 to $5 per year.* 

The membership publications program will 
cost little more than before, despite the addition of 
the fraternity newsletter, News, Notes, & Quotes, 


* Effective June 1, 1958. 


strive through these principles to reach their aspj- 
rations, then there might be erected on a hundred 
boundaries instead of the one in the heart of 
North America a garden dedicated to peace itself, 
Then people might come to the first one and see 
on the simple stone monument, flanked by the 
flags of Canada and the United States, the famous 
inscription: 
TO GOD IN HIS GLORY 
We two nations dedicate this garden and 
pledge ourselves that as long as men shall live, 
we will not take up arms against 
one another. 


and various other publications which have been 
made largely self-supporting. 

Program administration during the 26th Bien- 
nium will be substantially more expensive because 
of a $7,500 increase in the cost of the next 
biennial council and as a result of additions to 
the travel budgets of professional staff. The pro- 
posed delegate assembly to replace the council 
failed to win delegate support. The increased 
travel budgets will enable the professional staff to 
give more assistance at leadership conferences and 
to step up field services to chapters. 

The $5,500 budgeted for capital outlay will 
permit replacement of the worn-out Addresso- 
graph and Graphotype at headquarters with new, 
faster Speedaumat equipment. 

The Council itself was, in the opinion of the 
270 Phi Delta Kappans present, one of the best- 
organized and most effective in recent yeats. 
Delegates and others completing evaluation forms 
were almost unanimous in thinking that the four- 
day experience would enable them to transmit 
back to the chapters a better understanding of 
the purpose, scope, and importance of Phi Delta 
Kappa. Their devoted labors resulted in a large 
number of changes in fraternity organization and 
procedure, the highlights of which will be sum- 
marized here under nine headings. 


Field Chapter Initiation 

The proposal fraught with most significance for 
the future of the fraternity itself is probably the 
suggested experiment with field chapter initiation 
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Budget for the 26th Biennium (June, International Headquarters Operation 
1958, through May, 1960) 9 as Adopted Clerical Staff and Employee Benefits 
By the 26th Biennium Council ; 
- Clerical Salaries ....................$ 42,600 $ 42,500 


Retirement Fund ET IE 3,000 3,210 
ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES Social Security 0.0... 2,000 1,700 


Hospitalization Insurance 900 918 
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(48th & 49th (50th & Sist $ 48,500 $ 48,328 
Item Fiscal Years) Fiscal Years) 








Fraternity Program and Office Expenses 


Program Administration Stationery and Supplies $ 7,300 7,300 


Postage and Express ..... 6,000 7,000 
The District Service Program Telephone and Telegraph . 2,000 1,900 

= Equipment Maintenance . 600 800 
District Conferences $ 9,300 $ 10,200 Binding of Records 200 100 
District Reps.” Expense _ 9,000 8,270 Audit and Legal Fees ,500 1,000 
Coordinators’ Expense (in above ) 6,700 Insurance and Surety Bonds 500 1.500 
Chap. Officer Train. Schools... 5,120 . 300 200 
Dist. Reps.” Meet. with Board 2,000 4,000 Misc. Office Expenses ’ 400 400 


$ 20,300 $ 34,290 $ 18,800  $ 20,200 


iaialaiahdapaaatsitaaimae Plant Operation and Maintenance 


PDK Research Corporation.. $ 10,000 os ‘ , 
Organization Memberships .. $ 600 542 Electricity $ 2,000 $ 2,400 
Delegates to Organ. & Inst... 1,000 500 Gas ..............--. coeeeeee 1,500 1,400 
Recruitment Commission ... 2,000 1,500 Water 250 300 
International Educ. Comm. 2,000 1,500 Plant Improve. and Maint. 600 400 
Desegregation Commission . 3,000 Custodian Salary ............ 1,800 1,800 
Free Public Educ. Comm.... 2,000 Custodial Supplies 400 400 
Research Commission .......... ; 1,000 ef. — —— 
Professional Program Fund $ 6,550 $ 6,700 
Other Committees 

Debt Service and Capital Outlay 


$ 12,200 $ 18,042 Debt Service 


° wa Interest on Life Membership 
Membership Publications Program niall ietieeees Dandie 


Editor, Salary $ 18,000 $ 20,400 Capital Outlay 
Editor, Expenses 1,500 3,500 Office Equipment 
Publ. Phi Delta Kappan 50,000 48,000 
Publ. News, Notes, & Quotes a 4,000 
Engravings and Art Work .... : 1,000 
Postage and Express 2,800 2,400 Total 
Editorial Consultants’ Exp. .. 300 300 otals 
Misc. Publications Exp. ........ 200 300 Frat. Programs & Program 
er Administration $191,200 $233,532 


$ 73,800 79,900 Int'l Headquarters Operation 73,850 75,228 


q > . ‘ Debt Service & Cap. Outlay 6,486 
Special Publications Program P ; aha 
Dictionary of Education ..... $ 900 $265,050 $315,246** 
Research Studies in Educ. ..._ 2,000 . Taledaaaline oR ee 

Direct. of Research Agen. a, ' **Net increase over 25th Biennium budget, $50,196 


ESTIMATED RECEIPTS 


Program Administration 


Biennial Council 27,500 35,000 ti] oe ee ‘s 48th & 49th 50th & Sist 
Board of Directors .......... . 10,000 12,000 Fiscal Years Fiscal Years 
Executive Secretary, Salary 22,000 24,600 S.-i Ea 
Executive Secretary, Exp. .... 5,000 7,000 From Membership Dues $201,900 $240,000 
Business Manager, Salary .... 16,000 19,200 From Initiation Fees 54,500 62,250 
Business Manager, Exp. ........ 1,500 3,500 From Stores Sales & Misc. 13,250 13,000 


$ 82,000 $101,300 Totals $269,650 $315,250 
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New fraternity officers, shown above after sign- 
ing charters for several new chapters, are, L. to R.— 
Gordon Swanson, Charles R. Foster, John Whinnery, 
J. Roy Leevy, and A. G. (Woody) Clark. 


of non-resident nominees. If approved by two- 
thirds of the chapters, a constitutional amendment 
will permit one or more of the seven districts, as 


selected by the Board of Directors with the con- 
sent of district representatives concerned, to 


initiate qualified non-resident nominees in field | 


chapters. Results would be reported to the 27th 
Council. This amendment was offered after fail- 
ure, by a vote of 83 to 74, of a measure pro- 
posing general field chapter initiation. 


Future Councils 


The 27th Biennial Council will be held on the 


campus of the University of Missouri, Columbia, 
in District III. In order to promote enthusiasm in 


other districts and to emphasize the non-pro- | 


vincial character of the fraternity, it was also 


voted to rotate future councils among all districts 


in the following order: 1961, II (Southwest); 
1963, VII (Southeast); 1965, IV (Northwest 
Central); 1967, VI (Northeast); 1969, I ( North- 
west); 1971, V (North Central). 


Building Fund 


It was voted to encourage each delegate to | 
make a final personal appeal to members of his 


chapter for contributions to the building fund. 
Nearly $200 in cash and pledges was received 


during the Council sessions. To date, twenty-two 
field chapters and five campus chapters have met | 


or exceeded their quotas. 
(Continued on page 203) 
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John Whinnery to Lead 


Phi Delta Kappa During 
Next Biennium 


Ann Arbor, Mich., Dec. 31—Dr. John C. 
Whinnery of Montebello, Calif., was installed as 
president of the world’s largest professional fra- 
ternity here today following his election at the 
climax of a four-day conference. 

Whinnery is superintendent of the Montebello 
school district comprising 23 schools and 19,000 
pupils. He recently completed a term as presi- 
dent of the California Association of School Ad- 
ministrators and has been state chairman of citi- 
zenship for the California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers for two years. He holds the Ed. D. 
from the University of Southern California. 

Elected first vice-president was Dr. J. Roy 
Leevy, professor of sociology at Purdue Univer- 
sity. Leevy moves up from the comptrollership. 

Dr. Charles R. Foster, associate dean of the 
College of Education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, was elected second vice-president. 

Coming from the ranks of Phi Delta Kappa’s 
seven district representatives to the office of cor- 
responding secretary is Dr. A. G. Clark, assistant 
superintendent of county schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. Gordon Swanson of Minneapolis, Minn., 
formerly district representative in District 4, was 
elected comptroller. Swanson is an associate pro- 
fessor of agricultural education at the University 
of Minnesota. 

Named to succeed Clark in District 6 is Dr. Ben 
Novak, vice-principal of Frankford High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Succeeding Swanson in District 4 will be Dr. 
Gayle Childs, professor of secondary education 
and specialist in correspondence study, Teachers 
College, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
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These budget committee 
members won unstinted 
praise at Council for care- 
ful balancing of needs 
against resources. L.. to &,, 
facing camera — Darwin 
Stevens, Indianapolis; Chet 
Frisbie, Portland, Ore.; 
Nelson Van Liere, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich.; Roe Wright 
(chairman), Chicago; and 
Donald Bush, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 


Because the mortgage on International Head- 
uarters has now been reduced to less than 
$10,000, the building fund will be eliminated 
after June 1, 1958, and mortgage payments will 
be made from surplus and from general income. 


Publications and Public Relations 


The publications and public relations commit- 
tees recommended that chapters and individuals 
make available to school and public libraries 
and in offices of professional people copies of 
the various Phi Delta Kappa publications, par- 
ticularly the PHt DELTA KAPPAN. It was felt that 
this is one excellent way of making the lay public 
conscious of the fraternity and of the educational 
problems with which it deals. Copies of many 
back numbers of the journal are available at head- 
quarters and will be listed in a future issue. 

The headquarters staff was authorized to make 
a survey to ascertain whether publication of a 
fraternity directory listing all members in good 
standing during the 50th fiscal year will be fi- 
nancially feasible. A committee to compile a 
fraternity songbook for adoption at the next 
biennial council was authorized. 


Membership Requirements 


To encourage the initiation of more well-quali- 
fied men in the field, constitutional changes 
making fewer distinctions between resident and 
non-resident candidates were proposed. One 
would permit the initiation of non-resident candi- 
dates with a bachelor’s degree and three years 
of experience, where present requirements are the 
master’s and five years of experience. It is also 
proposed that resident nominee qualifications be 
increased by requiring ninety undergraduate se- 
mester hours instead of junior standing. 


COUNCIL DECISIONS 


Automatic Withdrawal 


If approved, another constitutional amendment 
will permit chapters to drop nominal members 
from the rolls after five years. The chapter must 
give notice by certified mail before doing so and 
persons so dropped may return to active status 
by chapter election at a later date. 


District Reorganization 


A chapter may petition the Board of Directors 
for transfer from one district to another, provided 
another constitutional change carries. With cer- 
tain democratic safeguards, this will permit a 
realistic realignment ignoring state lines. 


Delegates check in with Nelson Van Liere, Michi- 
gan Coordinator, and Maynard Bemis, executive 
secretary. Among them are R. G. Rex, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; John Salcau, Ypsilanti, Mich.; and W. W. 
Leis, Pasadena, Calif. 
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You Can Order Your 
‘Travelin’ Sam’ of 
26th Council Now 


Another “Travelin’ Sam” production, an 
audio-visual account of the 26th Biennial 
Council of Phi Delta Kappa, will be ready 
to travel by Feburary 20. Producer George 
Linn of Xi Field Chapter, Sacramento, 
Calif., has perfected his techniques for tape 
recording, Kodachrome slide shows at five 
national conventions of NEA and at the 
Golden Anniversary of PDK. Now retired 
from school work, he makes a hobby of 
these projects. Edgar Parsons, also of Xi 
Chapter, serves as narrator. 

So good was the Golden Anniversary ac- 
count that the 26th Council voted to recom- 
mend use of “PDK Travelin’ Sam” at chap- 
ter initiations. The current production is 
particularly helpful as a chapter program 
to broaden understanding of what Phi Delta 
Kappa International stands for. 

Orders for the half-hour color-sound re- 
port may be sent to “Travelin’ Sam,” 2650 
Sierra Blvd., Sacramento 25, Calif. Rental 
is $7.50, purchase $75. The slides are 2 x 2, 
tape recording 7.5 ips. Income beyond cost 
of production goes to the PDK building 
fund. 
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Minimum Field Chapter Standards 


Field chapters now not maintaining twenty 
members in good standing may be placed on pro- 
bation for one year, if another revision carries, 


The present standard is twelve members. 


Dream Committee 


A unique and distinguishing feature of this 
biennial council was the so-called dream com- 
mittee, appointed to consider the future role and 
function of Phi Delta Kappa. President Cush- 
man had often expressed the need for such a 
group to look at the fraternity as a whole with- 
out becoming embroiled in detail, and this is what 
the group did. Its distinguished membership gen- 
erated some excellent suggestions in a series of 
brainstorming sessions. These were summarized 
in a report which will be given careful study by 
the Board of Directors. 


Miscellaneous Changes and Recommendations 


Chapters are encouraged to elect their officers 
in the spring in order that the latter may profit 
by the experience of the previous year’s slate. 
Council delegates will also be named earlier in 
the year. Coordinators’ expenses at biennial coun- 
cils will henceforth be paid by the fraternity. The 
special handshake taught at initiation but seldom 
used thereafter was eliminated from the ritual. 
A code of ethics presented by Epsilon Field was 
adopted for the fraternity and will be approp- 
riately reproduced for use of the membership. To 


Those exuberant Dis- 
trict II delegates: L. to R. 
—Pete Ellis, Odie Ludlow, 
Wayne Simpson, Ewald 
Kayser, Bill Nielsen, 
George Ingebo, Lloyd 
Drury, John Jennings, 
Carroll Lang, Paul Mof- 
fett, Steve Eggleston, 
Brewer Ward, Jim Bleth- 
en, and Ed Ryan. 
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help impecunious foreign students, chapters may 
waive local chapter dues. Certain features of the 
ritual embarrassing to foreign students were 


changed. 


Conclusion 

No brief account such as this can pretend 
to convey the flavor of a Phi Delta Kappa bien- 
nial council. This one, operating under the cool 
and precise chairmanship of President Marty 


President Marty Cush- 
man becomes ex-president. 
Second Vice-President 
John Whinnery becomes 
president. 

Cushman is dean of the 
College of Education, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. 
Whinnery is superintend- 
ent of schools, Montebel- 
lo, California. 


COUNCIL DECISIONS 
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Cushman, developed its full quota of stimulation, 
fellowship, and good-humored controversy as ac- 
knowledged leaders in education battled for con- 
sensus. A new “Travlin’ Sam,” available from 
George Linn by late February (see p. 204), will 
catch the excitement and impact of the 26th 
Biennial Council of Phi Delta Kappa, and the 
Council itself recommended widespread use of 
this film-tape record. 





Displays from the Inter- 
national Office draw an in- 
ternational audience: Bob 
Calvert, Erie, Pa.; Fraser 
Bradshaw, Toronto, On- 
tario; Henry Jackman, 
Newmarket, Ontario; and 
Frank Anthony, Univer- 
sity Park, Pa. 





A Sociologist-Sheriff 
Speaks Out About 


Juvenile Delinquency 


After a rigorously objective diagnosis of the 
causes of delinquency, a famed sociologist turned 
law enforcement officer makes this recommenda- 
tion: To minimize the stigmatizing and alienating 
influences so widespread and influential in the 


Sheriff Lohman 


schools. 


development of the juvenile delinquent, we need 
a national program involving the police and the 


By JOSEPH D. LOHMAN 


I. SOCIAL DIMENSIONS 


HE last five years have produced a steadily 

increasing army of delinquents and teen-age 

criminals. In these five years the number of 
juveniles passing through our courts increased by 
over 40 per cent. Currently upwards of a half 
million young people are wards of our juvenile 
and family courts. 

At least three times as many as these, over 
1,500,000 youngsters, were arrested or brought 
before the police departments of the nation and 
disposed of without benefit of a formal judicial 
proceeding. In police parlance, they were dis- 
posed of as “station adjustments.” If the current 
trend were projected for another five years, the 
juvenile court dockets of the nation would be 
overrun by more than 750,000 youngsters as of- 
ficial wards, and we can expect that an additional 
1,850,000 will be processed in undetermined ways 
by local police departments. 

The most notable increases have been concen- 
trated in the metropolitan areas of the United 
States. It is here that the most striking changes in 
our population, both as to numbers and dis- 
tribution, are taking place. Traditional commu- 
nity life which has characterized both urban and 
rural communities has been disturbed, and as a 
result there is a decrease of the mature influence 
and constructive guidance to young people which 
is available in more settled neighborhood and 


community life. 


Fifty per cent of all juvenile and teen-age of- 
fenders are reported from these portions of the 
American community, in which live only 25 per 
cent of the youthful population. In short, one- 
quarter of the population lives where one-half 
of delinquency and crime originates. The remain- 
ing 50 per cent of delinquency and teen-age crime 
reflects disproportionate amounts in the new and 
yet unsettled communities developing at the 
periphery of our great cities. 

These juvenile offenders are not unlike other 
children but they are the product of a social 
process that results from the malfunctioning or 
covert dysfunctioning of traditional agencies deal- 
ing with children. The study of the psychic at- 
tributes of single delinquents is of little value in 
setting forth the basic outlines and causes of de- 
linquency that lie beyond the individual, in the 
processes and institutions of community life. 
Hence the relevant concern for understanding and 
action in the control of delinquency is not the 
delinquent act or the individual delinquent as 
such, but the framework of delinquency; that is, 
the terms and conditions of delinquent careers. 
These conditions are not only the perceivable 
shortcomings of important institutions such as the 
family, the community, the adolescent peer group, 
the school, the police and other agencies of cor- 
rection, but the latent and generally unknown 
ways in which these institutions alienate and es- 
trange young people. 

These institutions and agencies are all too fre- 
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quently and systematically mishandling the chil- 
dren with minor difficulties who come into their 
hands. Such failures contribute to the confirma- 
tion of delinquency and in themselves offer a 
focal target for programs of prevention. 


The problem must be attacked where the de- 
linquency is produced, and this involves two 
major considerations. In preventive terms, a major 
focus should be directed upon these areas and 
regions which are disproportionately productive 
of crime and delinquency. And, secondly, we must 
re-examine and increase the capacity of the 
agencies of criminal justice which now too fre- 
quently aggravate the problem by the purely 
negative measures of arrest and detention. 


In order to assess the true magnitude of the 
juvenile delinquency problem, we must examine 
more basic population and community conditions 
with which this problem is highly correlated. 
Whenever certain definable population and social 
conditions obtain, juvenile delinquency and teen- 
age crime can be correspondingly noted. Past 
studies have shown: 


(1) That population movements in connection 
with urban growth and metropolitan development 
are highly associated with the problem of juvenile 
delinquency, 

(2) that these movements highlight certain 
geographic areas as disproportionately contribu- 
tory to higher rates of delinquency, and 

(3) that any program of action must address 
the problem in these more basic terms and at 
the points where these basic population and so- 
cial processes are producing the conditions of 
which juvenile delinquency is an overt expression. 

As we have observed earlier, 50 ver cent of 
all juvenile and teen-age offenders are reported 
from these portions of the American community 
in which live only 25 per cent of the youthful 
population. This distribution is, of course, a di- 
rect function of the over-all structure, age, mobil- 
ity, and residence of the population. Urbaniza- 
tion through the years has been the outgrowth 
of broad social and economic processes related 
to the industrialization of the United States, ac- 
celerated by two major wars. These processes 
have produced an unexpected and unplanned-for 
growth in population. Indeed, an earlier declin- 
ing birthrate has been reversed in the post-war 
period and has produced an unprecedented num- 
ber of children currently entering the age groups 
among whom are reported increasing numbers of 
juvenile delinquents. It is the combination of 
changing population and growing urbanism, un- 
settling and disturbing local community life, that 
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Scholar and Man of Action 

Dr. Joseph D. Lohman, sheriff of Cook 
County (Chicago) in Illinois, is that rarity in 
political and executive office, a scholar of un- 
usual attainment. A graduate fellow at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1931 and 1932, when 
only 21 years of age, and now a professor 
there, he has become an outstanding authority 
in the fields of education, sociology, criminol- 
ogy, and labor management. As senior research 
sociologist for the Institute of Juvenile Re- 
search, State of Illinois, he directed the first 
juvenile delinquency prevention and treatment 
program of the Chicago Area Projects between 
1935 and 1939. Since then he has held a 
variety of responsible executive and advisory 
positions in state and national government, in 
organized labor, and in education. At the same 
time he has found time to write numerous 
articles on crime, human relations, and com- 
munity problems. 

Lohman created and conducted the program 
series, “Searchlights on Delinquency,” which 
ran for forty-four weeks live in Chicago on 
WTTW and is currently being re-telecast na- 
tionally for educational and non-commercial 
stations. 











constitutes the core of the juvenile delinquency 
problem. 

Every city of any size in the United States has 
its traditional areas of high delinquency. Numer- 
ous studies have fully documented this fact and 
have arrived at similar conclusions.' These gen- 
eral conclusions are: 

1. Rates of delinquency vary widely in differ- 
ent neighborhoods of every urban center. 

2. The highest delinquency rates are in the low- 
income areas of the older inner sections of cities. 
Delinquency rates decrease with distance from 
these sections. 

3. Exceptions in this general pattern prove the 
rule. They are accounted for by the presence 
of large industrial or commercial sub-centers, 
and delinquency rates decrease with distance from 
these sub-centers. 

4. Areas with high truancy rates are also 
characterized by high rates of juvenile and adult 
court commitments. 

5. Areas with high male juvenile delinquency 
rates also have high female juvenile delinquency 
rates. 

6. Areas with high juvenile delinquency rates 
in 1900 also had high juvenile delinquency rates 
in 1915, 1930, and, most recently, in the period 
from 1945 to 1951. 


1 Among others, see Shaw and McKay 
Urban Areas. University of Chicago Press 
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7. Juvenile delinquency rates for the various 
national and racial groups decrease as their resi- 
dential distance from the industrial-commercial 
center or sub-centers increases. 

A recent Chicago study offers further corrob- 
oration of this pattern of delinquency distribu- 
tion: 


Using the city-wide boy delinquency rate as a 
norm of delinquency incidence, comparisons may 
be made of the various areas of the city. Of the 
75 community areas, only 22 had rates higher than 
the city-wide rate of 5.7 delinquents per 100 boys 
in the population. This indicates a concentration of 
delinquents in a small number of areas. The nine 
areas with the highest rates contain 16 per cent of 
the city’s boy population, ages 10 through 16, but 
had 38 per cent of the delinquents. Of the 8,000 
alleged boy delinquents ( . . . brought for the first 
time before the Family Court of Cook County on 
a petition alleging delinquency) in the seven-year 
series (1945-51). over 3,000 were residents of these 
nine areas.” 


II. CHANGING FAMILY 
PATTERNS 


_ development of the metropolitan areas has 

established new community frontiers in which 
population movement at the periphery of such 
areas is producing a state of disorganization or 
unorganization characteristic of the older, inner 
sections of the central cities. As a result, delin- 
quency and teen-age crime are emerging as an 
acute aspect of the development of the new 
suburban communities within the “metropolitan 
rings.” In short, the geographic concentration of 
the majority of delinquent youth is found in 
two contrasting zones of the metropolitan com- 
munity. On the one hand there are the traditional 
areas of high delinquency, located mainly near 
and around the heart of our older cities. On the 
other hand, there are the new frontier areas at 
the outer fringe of these cities where increasing 
numbers of young people are reflecting the lack 
of an adequate institutional development and the 
lack of full community organization. 

The normative influence of family life is.con- 
founded and under considerable strain in the 
rapidly changing welter of present day life. The 
traditional gap that always exists between gen- 
erations has become wider as the result of in- 
creased mobility and migration patterns both 
within the metropolitan areas and between the 
rural areas and urban centers. This flux of pres- 
ent day life is reflected in city families moving 


* Research Department, Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago 
Statistics, Vol. XXI, No. 7, 8. July and August, 1954 
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out of older deteriorated areas into less deprived 
areas or suburbs, while other families are moving 
into the cities to take up residence in the older 
areas being evacuated. As an incident of these 
broad movements, confused and conflicting pat- 
terns of family life have become the rule. Family 
stability is in constant hazard due to economic 
and cultural pressures associated with residential 
dislocation. 

The problems of the parents are reflected in 
relations with children that are confused, hostile, 
aggressive, and emotionally disturbing. Often there 
is a barrier of cultural training between the par- 
ents raised in a tradition at variance with the so- 
cial currents of urban industrial culture. 

The economically-disadvantaged, recently-ar- 
rived immigrant groups have traditionally pro- 
duced high delinquency rates. In the studies of 
successive waves of immigration to the United 
States from the middle of the nineteenth century, 
it can be found that the most recently arrived 
immigrant groups and those most vigorously ex- 
cluded from participation in the common culture 
by virtue of language, ethnic background, and re- 
ligion were those most likely to produce high 
annual quotas of delinquency. 

Whereas the problem of delinquency before 
1930 was mainly a problem of the American 
born child of foreign parentage, notably Euro- 
pean, the problem has shifted in recent years to 
the “new migrants” and new marginal groups 
within the American scene: the urban-drifting 
Negro, the Mexican, and the Puerto Rican. Once 
again, this is essentially due to socio-economic 
barriers placed in the way of these groups; the 
ecological concentration and cultural segregation 
imposed upon them; and the development of a 
peculiarly “delinquent sub-culture” into which 
many of their children are inevitably drawn as a 
result of their cultural exclusion. 

In 1930, approximately two-fifths of the girl 
delinquents and half of the male delinquents were 
of foreign born parentage. Today, the vast ma- 
jority of offenders of both sexes, i.e., over 70 
per cent, are native born and of native born 
parentage. Rates of delinquency among Negroes 
have risen significantly, as have the delinquency 
rates of Spanish speaking peoples, notably the 
Mexicans and Puerto Ricans. 

Although Negroes represent 9.7 per cent of 
the total population of the nation, they con- 
tribute 18 per cent to the total delinquency rate. 
In New York City five times as many Negro as 
white children appear in the juvenile courts, de- 
spite the obverse ratio of the total population of 
the city. In Los Angeles County 4.2 per cent 
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of the juvenile population under the age of 18 
was Classified as Negro in the 1946 census, yet 
10.3 per cent of all delinquent court cases in- 
volved Negro children. In greater Los Angeles, 
where 13.9 percent of the juvenile population 
is of Spanish speaking minority groups (primarily 
Mexican) 34.9 per cent of all delinquents re- 
ported in 1947 were from this group. 


Ill. ALIENATED YOUTH: 
THE GANG 


NDER these transitory conditions there 
have spontaneously emerged important social 
oups which reflect the unmet needs of young 
people in the shapeless and unstructured life 
characteristic of such areas. These groupings are 
youth’s own answer to the adult’s failure to pro- 
vide leadership and collective experience through 
which young people can realize their needs and 
aspirations. These groups we know as the ubi- 
quitous “street gangs” which are a commonplace 
in urban and rural America. They make up what 
has been generalized as “street corner society,” 
with traditions, leadership, and norms indepen- 
dent and apart from those of conventional adult 
society. 

The street gang in urban neighborhoods is as 
stubbornly persistent in time as it is widely dis- 
tributed in space. It transcends the generations 
and exists over a period of many years. Certain 
street corners in Chicago, Detroit, New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia have been the “hang 
out” of boys’ gangs for over forty years. Through 
the gang the youngster receives the support, ap- 
proval, status, and adventure he seeks, as well 
as his knowledge of people and the world, none 
of which are adequately provided by adult-spon- 
sored programs or the home. Hence the gang 
substitutes for conventional sources of behavior 
norms, and in lieu of the traditional controls and 
influences that are weak and uncertain. The street 
gang is not necessarily an evil association. Rather, 
its activities reflect the shortcomings of the adult 
community. 

Although its membership is constantly chang- 
ing because individuals come and go, the gang 
persists. It continuously recruits younger mem- 
bers and reflects ethnic, racial, and territorial 
dimensions. The changing membership, yet per- 
sistent social content of hostility and crime of one 
Chicago gang has been described by one of its 
members (aged 11) in the following language: 
“The old guys, they’re married or in the Army 
or in the joint (the state penitentiary). The mid- 
dle guys, they’re in Charley Town (the state train- 
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ing school). The young guys, like me, we’re pull- 
ing all the jobs (crimes).” 

The functions that the gang performs for its 
members are almost self-evident. It is a source of 
adventure, social approval, training in the skills 
and lore of the streets, and of collective support. 
It becomes an agency for transmitting to new 
recruits the delinquent values of the older, ven- 
erated members. But most important, it is a social 
group which is hostile and in conflict with the 
adult generation. It communicates to its members 
a social content concerned with crime and mat- 
ters beyond the pale. “Street gang workers” in 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, and other cities 
have worked with aggressive, violent, and crim- 
inal gangs, and have had some success in redirect- 
ing the gang’s activities into more socially accept- 
able channels. 

For many young people, after the failure of 
the home, the street gang is the most important 
social institution. It follows that some members 
are completely caught up in its organization and 
influence, while others are less active members. 
The decisive variable is the attractiveness and co- 
hesiveness of the home life of the individual. This 
determines the nature and degree of his gang 
involvement. 


IV. ALIENATED YOUTH: 
THE SCHOOL 


een delinquent child with whom we are con- 
cerned enters the school system at about the 
same time that the street corner world invites 
him, and at about the same time that his first 
marginal behavior is noted by the adults around 
him. Indeed, the school is often the first formid- 
able adult experience outside the parental circle 
which offers the troubled child a challenging pro- 
gram of enforceable rules and regulations, of 
periodic trials and tests, and of constant dis- 
cipline. In this critical transition the educators 
have taken note of the large number of young 
persons whom they see in their early contacts as 
emotionally disturbed and/or socially delinquent. 
Abrahamson, the Gluecks, and others have re- 
ported the experience of school authorities. Their 
findings indicate that upwards of 10 per cent of 
school children exhibit symptoms of serious 
emotional disturbance and in some problem areas 
in urban communities as many as 20 per cent are 
so disturbed. Furthermore, in 80 per cent of the 
schools of America, Abrahamson observes, there 
exist no personnel equipped to deal with the 
special problems of these emotionally disturbed 
children. In fact, outside the schools the country 
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over there are only 30 specialized residential treat- 
ment centers for emotionally disturbed children, 
and these take care of only 1,500 children yearly. 
The questionable behavior which identifies these 
disturbed young people to the school authorities 
is not at first a self-conscious delinquency, but 
rather a way of acting out impulses and a seek- 
ing of excitement and response. But, neverthe- 
less, the school receives these children who have 
developed reservations about adult controls and 
norms in their inadequate family life. In the con- 
fused minds of such youngsters, the “gang” 
stands outside and against the school, offering 
a source of interest, excitement, and emotional 
support. It is not surprising that the school be- 
comes for many of these children a forbidding en- 
vironment, excessively restrictive and with inflex- 
ible rules. The classroom suffers by comparison 
with the permissiveness of the street and the gang. 


From These Come Violent Criminals 


These pre-delinquents of the school are of two 
general types. There are those who are so dis- 
turbed by their family life that they are problems 
in the earliest grades. In their first few years these 
children exhibit aggressive and uncontrollable 
behavior, truancy, and retardation in academic 
pursuits. These are the children who disturb the 


classroom situation, and it is felt they must be 
removed in order that the others will not be re- 
tarded in their progress. These children fall out 
of the regular school and into the special schools 
for behavior or academic problems. They are 
passed along to the closed schools for the incor- 
rigible truant (25 per cent of all delinquents have 
extensive histories of chronic truancy. Some de- 
gree of truancy is recorded in the background of 
almost every delinquent. ). Among these are found 
the children who exhibit behavior that is sympto- 
matic of psychotic or pre-psychotic disposition. 
It is this group, of whom the schools are well 
aware, that is the least responsive element among 
the delinquents. It is from this circle that the com- 
pulsive offender is developed; those who in later 
years commit the more serious crimes of personal 
violence. 

The second type of problem behavior is far 
more common, while less striking. Like those of 
the first class, their future behavior is indicated 
by their school problems. These children may 
remain in the school system, but they are slow 
readers, non-attentive, often truant, and frequent- 
ly a behavior problem. They are dragged along by 
the lock-step of the age-graded school system into 
areas where their acquired skills are not compe- 
tent to carry them. If male, they enter the voca- 
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tional aspects of the school program; if female, 
the commercial or home-making aspects. But both 
continue to fall further behind in the other areas 
of the school curriculum. Sooner or later these 
children are lost, at either the end of the eighth 
grade or at some point in the ninth or tenth 
grade. This is the age at which compulsory educa- 
tion ends. 

These are the “drop-outs.” Over 600,000 young 
people annually drop out of high school before 
graduation, and over one-half of these are unem- 
ployed for various reasons. In this group we find 
the discouraged and aimless, those without pur- 
pose, often “killing time” while awaiting the call 
to military service. Here again the “gang” fills the 
void. Among these drop-outs we find the over- 
whelming majority of those who have stolen the 
70 per cent of all automobile thefts reported by 
the police, as well as those who are responsible 
for the alarming upturn in vandalism. It is pre- 
cisely among these out-of-school and yet of 
school-age young people that delinquency is cen- 
tered. In 1952, 61 per cent of all the delinquents 
between 8 and 17 years of age were not enrolled 
in school. Whether they were out of school be- 
cause of their delinquency or in trouble because 
they were not in school is academic. The real 
significance of these data lies in the fact that the 
school experience is a challenging focal point for 
a more realistic and constructive treatment of the 
problems of those who reject the school or whom 
the school has rejected. The breakdown by age 
groups of school drop-outs is even more reveal- 
ing. Ninety-five per cent of the 17-year-olds ad- 
judged delinquent were recorded as school drop- 
outs; 85 per cent of the 16-year-olds; and 50 
per cent of the 15-year-olds. Over 30,000 young- 
sters 14 years of age or younger who were de- 
clared delinquent were also absent from _ the 
school rolls. 


Three of Five Are School Drop-Outs 


School drop-outs make up a striking proportion 
of delinquents: three out of five delinquents are 
school drop-outs. Drop-outs are clearly potential 
delinquents. By the same token, the school can be 
a source of strength in controlling the problem. 

As has been shown, the first type of school 
problem child is seriously disturbed and comes to 
the attention of the school authorities early. The 
second type has an equally serious maladjustment 
but requires more subtle methods of diagnosis. 

Once the child has left the regular school, 
whether at an early age through administrative fiat 
as unteachable or uncontrollable, or at a later 
age when the statutory requirements for attend- 
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ance lapse, the school has lost the opportunity 
to work constructively with the child. In the 
former case the child is already in the hands of 
what must be viewed as a punitive agency, in the 
“closed school,” and will clearly be a continuing 
roblem in the community. In the latter case, the 
child’s time is no longer taken up by the school 
so he falls prey to the “street corner society.” 
Work is either unavailable or the youngster is 
precluded from work by the child labor laws. 
This merely sets the scene for an intensified, sus- 
tained experience with the gang and a restless 
search for “kicks.” This sudden increase in free 
time for one facile in the ways of the delinquent 
community or, if not so facile, having others 
eager to further his knowledge, starts a pattern 
of behavior which inevitably brings him into con- 
flict with the police and the courts. 


V. ALIENATED YOUTH: 
THE POLICE AND THE COURTS 


HE activities of the street gang: fighting, petty 

theft, or the destruction of property, sooner 
or later attract the attention of the police agencies. 
These delinquents generally come to the attention 
of the police, but their offenses have nothing to 
do with the degree of criminal sophistication of 
the delinquent. Many times the act which is per- 


petrated is one which the delinquent views as 
normal behavior in the community and he (the 
delinquent) is surprised at the exaggerated con- 
cern the adult community expresses in connection 
with his activities. Often, in a single arrest, first 
offenders who are with the gang for the first time 
and members who are completely enmeshed in 
the delinquent value system and who are com- 
pulsive offenders, will come into custody at the 
same time. Until this time there is great hetero- 
geneity in the experience of the delinquents and, 
therefore, in their social-psychological maladjust- 
ments and the etiologies of these maladjustments, 
but at the point of arrest the police agencies are 
interested in offenders and offenses, not in 
maladjustments. The emphasis is nearly always 
exclusively upon arrest and detention. The juven- 
ile is either turned loose at the station or turned 
over to the juvenile court authorities as a result of 
the arrest. The criterion of judgment for an of- 
fender to become either a “station adjustment” or 
to be placed in the hands of the court authorities is 
vague, uninformed, and frequently irresponsible. 
Upon reflection it may appear strange that the 
police have no more positive role to play than 
to offer the offender the alternatives of a “pass” 
or a court referral and record. 
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The two alternatives most frequently used by 
the police, the “station adjustment” and the juven- 
ile court referral, represent a rather narrow dis- 
cretionary view by police agencies of the services 
which could be afforded by them. In a 1952 
Children’s Bureau study, with 402 jurisdictions 
having juvenile specialists reporting, the median 
referral rate to the juvenile court was eighteen 
children per 100 known to the police. Thus 82 
per cent were officially handled by the police in 
the form of station adjustments. In those juris- 
dictions where no juvenile specialists operated 
within the departments, 73 per cent of the chil- 
dren known to the police were handled by station 
adjustment. 

The consequences of those ratios of station ad- 
justments and referrals to the juvenile court are 
unknown. A station adjustment bears the stamp 
of official police action and should, therefore, be 
the result of careful study, evaluation, and plan- 
ning, although this is seldom the case. The results 
of such action are not calculable, due to the lack 
of any clear cut or standardized criteria for the 
assessment of police-juvenile relations. If the 
quality and number of police juvenile specialists 
is a measure of the efficacy of these procedures, 
then the “technique” of station adjustments leaves 
much to be desired. 


Police juvenile bureaus have developed helter- 
skelter in response to two general and opposing 
public sentiments. The first is-the pressure that 
the public exerts to have the police treat the 
problem of juvenile criminals in a manner which 
distinguishes them from adults. On the other 
hand, there is the demand of the public that the 
police apprehend “young hoodlums” or juvenile 
“wolf-packs.” Thus police juvenile bureaus are, 
in part, composed of personable young officers 
whose function it is to serve as public relations 
agents in the department’s speakers’ bureau. They 
seek to reconcile these contradictory aims by ad- 
dressing meetings for and about youth, in re- 
sponse to the sentiment for differentiating ju- 
venile from adult offenders. But, in fact, the 
police juvenile bureau acts to arrest and detain 
juvenile law violators just as the department as 
a whole acts toward older law violators. 


The juvenile bureau is usually the step-child 
of the whole police department. Its ranks are 
usually swelled by older or infirm officers too 
young to retire, the disciplinary problems of other 
branches in the police department, and a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of policemen selected be- 
cause they “like kids.” The haphazard result of 
such a personnel policy, or rather lack of policy, 
for the selection of officers to deal with mal- 
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adjusted youths can only produce contempt for 
the police in the minds of the youthful offenders. 

A further problem is that the public expects 
immediate disciplinary action by the police against 
juveniles who are defined as vicious or incor- 
rigible in the public mind. Positive relationships 
with juveniles are difficult to establish and main- 
tain when the mass media echo the sentiments of 
top police administrators: “Officials Draft Juve- 
nile War Strategy” and “Police Crack-Down on 
Teen Gangs O.K.'d.” The pressures of the pub- 
lic, the mass media, and the heads of police de- 
partments handicap even the best juvenile bu- 
reau. All of these factors make police relation- 
ships with juveniles extremely dubious and even 
outright damaging to the young person. 

The alternative to station adjustments used by 
the police is referral to the juvenile court. It has 
already been made apparent that the distinction 
between being referred to the juvenile court or 
being disposed of through a station adjustment is 
based on nebulous criteria. This may come about 
for any number of reasons, none of which can 
be made explicit. When the juvenile is transferred 
to the jurisdiction of the juvenile court, he is 
interviewed by social workers who, just like ju- 
venile officers, vary greatly in the quality and 
degree of their training and in their attitude to- 
ward young people. But, nonetheless, their under- 
lying assumption is that the alleged delinquent 
is such chiefly by virtue of his arrest. The court 
has the choice of detaining the offender or of 
returning him to his home to await further court 
action. Should the given offender be sent home 
by the juvenile court, the police who committed 
him originally interpret such an action as un- 
warranted leniency. The police, therefore, respond 
by picking up many other juveniles and by re- 
ferring them to the juvenile court, thereby over- 
loading the court with work in retaliation for the 
court’s being “soft” on delinquents. In nearly 
every city there is a serious problem of poor or 
strained relationships between the juvenile court 
and the police. 


Schools for Crime 

In every aspect, the court process has im- 
portant effects on the offender, but the most 
serious consequences occur when the experience 
is extended over a long period of time and in- 
cludes the entire cycle of contacts with the 
police, the court, and the detention home. Single, 
unpublicized experiences with the police may not 
have such serious effecis, but a long-term involve- 
ment is nearly always damaging to the offender. 
Sophisticated and unsophisticated offenders alike 
are held under the same conditions in the de- 
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tention home. The young offender, already in 
conflict with adult standards, is further alienated 
by the procedures employed: he is committed 
to a place where there are many others who are 
hostile to the adult world and as emotionally ag- 
grieved as he. In this institution the only real 
distinction made between offenders is to segregate 
them only in terms of custodial convenience. This 
allows the unsophisticated offender free contact 
with the more advanced offender, who rationalizes 
and explains to him from the delinquent point 
of view the ways of the police, the courts, and 
the training school. This makes the detention 
home in fact a school for crime. Most juve- 
nile institutions, euphemistically called training 
schools, houses of refuge, correctional homes, and 
detention quarters, are, in fact, schools for crime, 


The Official Label: Juvenile Delinquent 


After detention comes the court appearance 
where the young person receives his official label 
as a juvenile delinquent. Even if placed on pro- 
bation, the offender carries back to the commu- 
nity the brand of an experience that will remain 
with him permanently. This experience makes 
the youngster sure of only one thing: that he is 
somehow different and worse than other young- 
sters. This fact is dramatized and reinforced for 
him by the whole range of enforcement, judicial, 
and detentional procedures he has experienced. 
On his return to the community this new view of 
himself appears to confront him, not only in 
the eyes of adults, but also in the eyes of his 
peers. The community’s reception of the return- 
ing offender will vary with the level and quality 
of delinquent life in his home neighborhood. In 
the community where delinquency is prevalent the 
returning offender will be welcomed back by the 
street corner gang as one who has acquired the 
necessary symbols of delinquent status. In the 
communities which honor the moral and legal 
code, he will be alienated from conventional 
standards because the community will tend to re- 
ject him. Both of these community reactions af- 
firm the delinquent self-conception which results 
from a purely negative contact with the police 
and the courts. This process of alienation from 
conventional standards and conflict with the 
agencies of law enforcement is one that is seldom 
reversed. The youngster and the gang graduate 
to new forms of delinquent behavior and the 
vicious spiral of conflict and nonconformity con- 
tinues at an increasing pace until the unself-con- 
scious delinquent is self-identified and thus placed 
permanently on the other side of the law. In 
unison, the police, the courts, and the penal in- 
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stitutions often maladjust the young person so 
seriously through what is accepted as “normal” 
procedures that finally the crucial experience is 
the confirming of the young person in the life of 
adult crime. 


VI. PUBLIC MYTHS 


‘pda: eprom time and energy has been 
expended by American communities with a 
view to the prevention and treatment of crime 
and juvenile delinquency. The relatively poor suc- 
cess which has attended these efforts cannot be 
lightly dismissed. Facts such as have been set 
forth are not generally accepted, and, when they 
are, it is too often with the reservation and re- 
straint born out of controversy and opinionated 
discussion. Delinquency, like the weather, is a 
subject concerning which nearly everyone has a 

t theory or a private opinion. The facts are 
usually strained in the light of personal cure-alls 
and panaceas. More frequently than not the pro- 
posals for doing something about juvenile delin- 
gency have little relation to its etiology or process. 
Indeed, as is characteristic of social problems 
in general, the control of juvenile delinquency is 
confounded by the presence of rather widely en- 
tertained popular notions. Like the air one 
breathes, they are taken for granted, notwith- 
standing the fact that they have been proved 
wanting and are at odds with the results of ob- 
jective investigation and study. Doing something 
about delinquency means that the public and the 
larger community from which crime springs has 
decided to do something to itself. To really make 
a difference may require doing something of a 
quite serious consequence for our traditional af- 
fairs and private interests. Most of us have not 
the slightest idea that the juvenile delinquency or 
crime we collectively frown upon may involve our 
own personal and social relations. The general 
public clings, almost desperately, to views about 
delinquency which are false and self-defeating. 
But in so doing, the patterns of treatment and 
prevention, reflecting as they do these fallacious 
notions, are also self-defeating. 

To deal effectively with delinquency is not 
alone to find new formulae or methods, or to 
reveal hitherto unknown facts, but in the main to 
heed, to make use of what is already known. We 
must present this knowledge as an antidote to 
popular fears and fancies. To do something about 
delinquency requires doing something about the 
cobweb-like myths that obscure the thinking of 
the average citizen. Why do the police, the 
school, the church, even parents persist in the 
irelevancies and negative performances which 
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everywhere plague us? Why this inordinate trust 
in arrest and incarceration as an answer to de- 
linquency? Suffice it here to note that society 
may be satisfying its own needs, its own emotional 
requirements, and these may have little, if any- 
thing, to do with the fate and future prospects of 
the individual who has erred. Proposals for deal- 
ing with delinquency must take note of public 
attitudes as well as the invention of adequate 
techniques. For techniques without an appropriate 
revision of certain of our popular beliefs will 
leave us as we presently are. Many of our cur- 
rent specialized techniques for working with 
juveniles are only new in form while old in 
substance. Too often the juvenile or family court 
is only a new name for the old machinery. It 
has been pressed into the old mold by the per- 
sistent pressures of popular myths that hold the 
public fast. What must be done if we would come 
to grips with the problem must be of such a 
nature as to challenge these ancient views. More 
frequently than not the public may find their 
notions in outright conflict with the results of 
objective research. 


Here are a few of the ghosts that should have 
been interred long ago but bedevil the public yet: 


1. “All delinquents are alike.” (They are alike 
only in the common name we give them: 
delinquent.) 

. “Severe punishment is the ultimate effec- 
tive deterrent.” (/t is the swiftness and cer- 
tainty of justice which impresses, not the 
severity of punishment.) 

. “The delinquent has been effectively treated 
if he is removed from our sight.” (Every 
youngster must one day return to the com- 
munity. We take an enormous calculated 
risk by placing him in a correctional institu- 
tion.) 

. “The first offender should be merely ad- 
monished and thus given another chance.” 
(This alone usually breeds contempt for the 
law. A real chance requires addressing the 
youngster’s underlying needs, placing him in 
touch with persons or agencies equipped to 
cope with those needs.) 

. “There is a single and simple solution of 
the delinquency problem.” (There is none. 
If addressed in a community context, we 
may be able to bring to bear those aspects 
of community life which relate to each 
child’s needs.) 

These false ideas continue to characterize the 

thinking of the general public. True, they are not 
always expressed as simple opinions nor are they 
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regarded as uniformly correct, but they are really 
more basic. They are not necessarily what people 
see or experience in an individual delinquent; they 
are, rather, unwitting doctrines by means of 
which the public perceives and acts toward de- 
linquents collectively. 


VII. A PROGRAM OF ACTION 


S has been observed, juvenile delinquency is 

a projection of community life and reflects 
in time and space the changes which the com- 
munity is experiencing. On the one hand, de- 
linquency relates to long established local con- 
ditions and relationships; on the other hand it 
relates to the stresses and strains which are ac- 
companying basic transformations in the redis- 
tribution and resettlement of the population on a 
national scale. For the present and the imme- 
diate future, these conditions and influences can 
be generalized in a few succinct and related 
propositions. It is to these facts, conditions, and 
relationships that any bona fide effort in the 
control of juvenile delinquency must be ad- 
dressed. Prevention and effective treatment re- 
quire that delinquency be recognized in generic 
terms; that its processes and relationships be 
grasped; and that it be dealt with as a problem 
of national proportions. Whatever is proposed 
must have the effect of sensitizing and enlarging 
the understanding, and hence competency, of the 
law enforcement agencies. This means, in a broad 
sense, increasing the capacity of local communi- 
ties to recognize the specific problems and dif- 
ficulties of young people for what they really 
are. Children in difficulty will be rescued, or 
their problems will be adequately anticipated, 
only if the children are regarded in the light of 
the conditions and processes which are shaping 
them. The juvenile delinquent is always a person 
whose spiritual, emotional, educational and/or 
social needs are not being met. Hence, it be- 
comes clear, the target is not the delinquent act, 
nor again the individual person who commits it, 
but the framework inside of which the delinquent 
career is initiated, nurtured, and confirmed. 

Juvenile delinquency must be realistically and 
soberly attacked where the delinquency is pro- 
duced and its points of later aggravation. This 
involves two basic considerations. First, there 
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should be a new focus upon those specific areas 
and regions which produce disproportionate 
amounts of crime and juvenile delinquency. Sec- 
ond, we must re-examine those aspects of crim- 
inal justice which now generally contribute to 
the aggravation of delinquency by their singular 
and excessive reliance on the negative measures 
of arrest and detention. We must increase the 
understanding of the agencies of criminal jus- 
tice, change their philosophy, and give them new 
skills and techniques which will permit them to 
discharge their functions in a new and construc- 
tive manner. 

There are two agencies (the school and the 
police), of crucial importance in the career of 
the deviant or disturbed child which afford an op- 
portunity for addressing his needs on a mass 
basis. These agencies offer us a prospect of ef- 
fectively minimizing the stigmatizing and alienat- 
ing influences which are so widespread and so in- 
fluential in the development of the juvenile de- 
linquent. 

The complexities of present day social life make 
almost certain that large numbers of young peo- 
ple before maturity will exhibit questionable and 
deviant behaviorisms. The problem before us 
is whether these deviations can be checked before 
they become serious disabling traits, or whether 
they will become so aggravated as to damage the 
community and estrange the actor. 

The school and the police are two agencies 
which unlike all others have occasion to ex- 
perience, and to visit their experience upon, every 
officially delinquent child. In nearly all instances 
of formal delinquency, the records show an ex- 
tended history of truancy, incorrigibility, or some 
other form of deviant behavior which has first 
been manifested or has been simultaneously mani- 
fested within the school situation. As to the police, 
they, of course, are the official agents of the com- 
munity in receiving and investigating complaints. 
or of directly arresting, holding for court. or dis- 
posing of as “station adjustments” the youngsters 
who are in violation of the law. These two 
agencies, because of their critical involvement in 
the careers of potential and actual delinquents, 
because they stand in relation to the whole com- 
munity and offer a point through which the prob- 
lem can be addressed nationally, command our 
attention. 





“Mishaps are like knives that either serve us or 
cut us as we grasp them by the blade or by the 
handle. After all, a smooth sea never made a suc- 


cessful sailor.” —Herman Melville 


Real education must ultimately be limited to men 
who insist on knowing. The rest is mere sheep- 


herding. 
—Author Unknown 
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By RUTH JAEGER BUNTAIN 


OMEDAY soon a great manhunt will begin. 
@ Master sleuths will be employed. The search 

will not be easy. Accompanied by blood- 
hounds of the Safety Patrol and the disaster chief 
of the Student Council, the investigators will 
search the near-lands and the hinterlands. Not 
until they reach an imposing mountain will the 
hounds raise their voices and the sleuths feel 
hopeful. 

“She’s somewhere in this mountain,” 
the searchers will say. 

“We'd better start excavating,” 
suggest. 

To dig into the mountain will not be difficult, 
for this is no ordinary mountain. Its strata are 
composed of such items as “cum” cards; at- 
tendance cards; report cards; case histories; 
health and medical records; batteries of tests; 
psychological reports; rating scales; personality 
inventories; anecdotal records; sociograms; lesson 
plans; bank books; lunch books; registers; PTA 
notices; notes from parents; administrative bul- 
letins; notices of meetings with supervisors, co- 
ordinators, and assistants to the assistants. There 
are more layers—too many to be counted by 
men or machines. 

Internal compression causes volcanic eruptions. 
Paper lava is spewed out. Pieces of the paper 


one of 


a second will 
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fall on those who are near the mountain. They 
read the smoking messages: 

“Administrative Bulletin 540: Please examine 
your pupils for lice and impetigo.” 

“Administrative Bulletin 999: Tomorrow at 
4:00 P.M. there will be a meeting with the Direc- 
tor of Evaluation Devices. Following will be a 
meeting with the Supervisor of Making Learning 
Fun. If at the conclusion of these meetings the 
moon has not yet arisen, there will be a round- 
table on ‘How Not to Conduct Parent Confer- 
ences.’ The moderator will be the Assistant to the 
Assistant Director of Maintaining Rapport with 
the Public.” 

Some of the erupting lava carries messages 
from parents. A note from Mrs. Green says: 
“Jenny lost her sweater at school yesterday. Please 
help her find it.” 

There is a note from Mrs. White: “Joan's 
library book is overdue. Please see that she takes 
it to the library after school.” 

There is a note from Mrs. Black: “I am send- 
ing Tony’s cough medicine. Please have him take 
it every three hours.” 

There are many more such notes—too many to 
be counted by men or machines. 

The excavators do not stop to read any of the 
strata through which they are digging. They are 
excavating with desperation. They are searching 
with urgency. They are driven on by THE 
SHORTAGE. 

At last, they come upon the missing person. She 
is lying prostrate under the weight of the moun- 
tain. 

They call to her. There is no response. They 
shake her. There is no response. They go into 
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a huddle. They approach her again with triumph 
in their eyes. They thunder, “It’s Friday!” 

At these words, the figure on the ground stirs 
slightly. She opens one eye. She notes that those 
who are bending over her are from the Office of 
Teacher Salvage. It is a branch of the Depart- 
ment of Recruitment. 

“Miss Jones,” they plead, “Wake up! We need 
you. Please come back to your classroom. Con- 
sider THE SHORTAGE.” 

But there are some other things that Miss Jones 
considers. “Please go away,” she begs in a voice 
of great weariness. “It feels so good to be un- 
conscious.” She closes the one eye that had 


opened. 
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For the Scholarly Treatment 


For a more serious treatment of the very 
real problem Mrs. Buntain is concerned with 
here, see “Why the Able Public-School Teacher 
Is Dissatisfied,” written by Robert E. Jewett 
for the Oct. 9, 1957, Educational Research 
Bulletin. 

Jewett shows that a teacher may be reading 
and marking some 20,500 pages—more than 
four million words—a year. He makes up a 
partial list of one teacher's actual load of 
clerical tasks, and it comes to twenty-nine 
separate duties, many of them performed 
daily. 











Why Don’t We Produce More Einsteins? 


A disturbingly high number of America’s leading scien- 
tists—Einstein, Fermi, Teller, Sikorsky, Von Braun, to name 
a few—were born and educated in Europe. This fact may 
reflect more credit on the U. S. as a land of opportunity than 
discredit on our educational system for failure to develop 
scientific talent. Yet there is need for more of the kind of 
instruction Mr. Wolf advocates here. 


By FRANK E. WOLF 


(aA HE sequence of thought which led Ein- 
stein to propose this effort began with 
another imaginary situation . . . the scene 

opens in an elevator ascending with constant ac- 
celeration through empty space, far from any 
gravitational field. This time some roving inter- 
stellar gunman impulsively fires a bullet at the 
elevator.” 

In order to solve a problem, Dr. Einstein di- 
rected his thought to an imaginary situation in 
this manner. He grappled mentally with possible 
solutions which were inherent in the responses of 
passengers on his imaginary elevator. The. pro- 
cess by which Einstein projected his thoughts in- 
to imaginary situations, in order to solve prob- 
lems, is one which ought to be identified, analyzed, 
and presented in its elemental form as part of the 
school program of instruction. 

The inclusion of such instruction is necessary 
if we are to gain the most from our human re- 
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sources, particularly in time of national emer- 
gency. It is in this sense that reference is made 
to producing more Einsteins. Einstein is used 
as a synonym for a complicated thought process; 
hence, persons capable of extensive and intensive 
thinking in the abstract or individuals taught to 
deal with complex abstract situations may be con- 
sidered Einsteins. 

The relationship between Einstein’s imaginary 
situations and the practical problems which edu- 
cators expect children to learn to solve is con- 
ceived as follows: A practical problem would first 
have to be defined as one which a child would be 
expected to experience and to solve from his own 
fund of knowledge and experience. If this defi- 
nition is accepted, the process of thinking out 
the elements of a problem by projecting the mind 
into an imaginary situation may be applied, as 
well, to a practical problem which is a new ex- 
perience to an individual. If the person has not 
previously lived through the same situation, the 


1 Lincoln Barnett, The Universe and Dr. Einstein. New York: 
The New American Library, 1954. p. 95. (Italics added.) 
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problem and its elements are, in effect, imaginary 
to the person at that time. 

A recent personal experience may serve to 
illustrate the proposition. A plane, the Union of 
Burma Airway’s Dakota, taxied to the take-off 
mark and in a few minutes was airborne. Man- 
dalay slowly faded in the distance. As soon as 
the “No Smoking, Fasten Seat Belts” sign blinked 
off, Burmese men began attempting to light their 
cheroots, with varying degrees of success. It was 
the height of the Burmese hot-dry season; con- 
sequently, upon boarding the plane, everyone had 
turned on his seat ventilator to full output. The 
cold rush of air from the ventilator made lighting 
up a difficult process. 
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Ways of Attacking the Problem 


It was interesting to note the ways in which 
different people tried to solve the problem of 
lighting a cigarette. It was immediately apparent 
that some of them either simply enjoyed lighting 
matches or were not recognizing all of the factors 
with which they had to deal in order to solve 
the problem. For the purpose of illustration, let 
it be assumed that this was the first plane ride 
for the four of them. 

The first man lighted several matches and then 
gave up his efforts. The second man lighted a 
match, saw it blown out, looked for the cause, 
and found the cause to be the draft. He turned 
down the air-vent and successfully lighted his 
cheroot. The third man recalled the draft before 
attempting to light his cheroot and promptly 
turned down his vent output. The fourth man 
cupped the first match in his hand and was im- 
mediately successful. It may be assumed that the 
fourth man either cupped his hands due to habit 
or due to the fact that upon opening the vent. 
he anticipated a future problem and provided for 
its solution without having to go through the 
mental process of recalling the open vent. 


Learning to Conceptualize 


An obvious conclusion to be drawn from the 
activities of the four men described is that differ- 
ent people conceptualize to different degrees. It is 
the author’s proposition that this ability to con- 
ceptualize is learned and educators should con- 
sciously teach for the maximum attainment of 
this ability as a specific skill. William James said, 
“We learn to swim in the winter and ice-skate in 
the summer.” From this one may infer that the 
ability to swim, which consists of integrating three 
sets of bodily movements, may be achieved after 
a person has analyzed each movement and in- 
tegrated the three movements mentally. The 
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process of projecting oneself into an abstract situ- 
ation is practiced generally, even if only in day- 
dreams. Little is being done educationally, how- 
ever, to develop the ability to conceptualize, to 
anticipate, to project oneself beyond the bounds 
of one’s experience. 

Children should be taught to project their 
thoughts into situations beyond their experience 
or into new experiences for which new combina- 
tions of factors of knowledge or old experience 
must be used to synthesize a solution. The process 
appears to be one of anticipation, identification, 
and synthesis. 

The social studies teacher may help the child 
project himself into an abstract situation by ask- 
ing why Columbus searched for a new trade route 
to the Indies and what the Europeans needed 
from the Indies. After the key answer word, 
spices, is determined, the teacher may encourage 
the child to project himself into the daily life of 
a fifteenth century European town. If the teacher 
is successful, the child may decide that spices 
were needed as a food preservative. In a sense, 
he was there. 


In the Leaning Tower with Galileo 


In general science, the child may be figuratively 
placed in the Leaning Tower of Pisa with Galileo. 
It has been found from personal experience that 
children may return from such an adventure 
having formulated scientific generalizations which 
go beyond Galileo’s efforts. 

In literature courses, the teacher may help the 
child spend a few hours in a medieval castle, ex- 
periencing in imagination its drafts, gloominess, 
and other inconveniences. In an effort to under- 
stand life in a medieval castle, the child can help 
himself to understand more fully the written words 
of the age. 

In order to gain the maximum from our most 
precious resource, our people, and to meet the 
nation’s demands for an increasingly large num- 
ber of competent scientists, we must add a new 
dimension to our list of educational objectives. 
Heretofore we have thought in terms of develop- 
ing a body of knowledge, the so-called “scientific 
method,” desirable attitudes, manipulative and 
tool skills, various appreciations, and applied 
knowledges leading to suitable behavioral changes. 
it would seem that we now must devise ways to 
teach systems of thinking. The scientific method 
is only one such system which educators try to 
teach, but it is limited in the outcomes it may 
achieve for children. Einstein’s system, however, 
opens new vistas of mental activity for children. 





Some Issues in Science Education 


By JOHN R. MAYOR 


Union have served to focus national atten- 

tion on science education. When these 
achievements are viewed against the background 
of definite information, now available, on the 
emphasis on science and mathematics in Soviet 
education, beginning in the early years of school, 
it becomes necessary for us to examine with 
great care our attitudes toward the role of science 
in education, the emphasis we place on science, 
and proposals for strengthening our total science 
educational programs. It seems almost certain 
that the 85th Congress will pass legislation and 
appropriate funds intended to strengthen science 
education. 

Many related questions, for which answers are 
not easy, are frequently debated among scientists, 
educators, government and industrial leaders. 
More certainty about the answers to these ques- 
tions would be exceedingly valuable to those 
who will determine the course of future science 
education in this country. Somé basic questions 
are: 


R ECENT scientific achievements of the Soviet 


Is the world situation so dangerous that 
emergency programs in science education are 
necessary? 

What is the appropriate role of the federal 
government in science education? 

What actions will serve to strengthen sci- 
ence education and provide a more adequate 
supply of scientists without bringing about 
an imbalance in American education and 
loss to leadership in other areas essential to 
national welfare and peace among peoples of 
the world? 

Are many naturally gifted students failing 
to find inspiration in our schools and is there 
a sizeable group who do not attend college 
because of financial reasons? 

How can scientists most effectively con- 
tribute to the development of elementary and 
secondary school curriculums in science and 
mathematics? 

Can we afford to pay higher salaries to 
science and mathematics teachers? 
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In this brief analysis of issues, no attempt 
will be made to give answers to these ‘questions, 
but rather in this paper are set forth points of 
view which appear to prevail among a good many 
people in science. 

Scientists share, with others in education, a 
profound faith in the value of general education 
for scientists and technologists. They also recog- 
nice that science has a new place of importance 
in the education of all. 

Many scientists oppose undergraduate scholar- 
ships for the study of science, favoring, rather, 
the offering of scholarships on the basis of merit 
and of success in college, leaving the scholarship 
recipient free to choose his area of specialization. 
Opinion is divided on the desirability of a pro- 
gram of federally-financed undergraduate scholar- 
ships. 

Few scientists have been heard to advocate 
any but modest increases in school requirements 
in science. Rather, the point of view is that we 
are by no means making the most effective use 
of time now available for the study of science in 
elementary and secondary schools and in col- 
lege. If requirements in science are passed by 
legislatures or school boards, it almost certainly 
will not be from the initiative or instigation of 
scientists and science teachers. It is believed that 
if we do a good job in teaching science at all 
levels of instruction that there will be sufficient 
numbers of students in science. 

Scientists feel that state departments of educa- 
tion are not now adequately staffed to provide 
the kind of leadership in science education that 
is needed and that provision should be made for 
state supervisory service by teachers well-quali- 
fied in science. There is support among scientists 
for federal aid for science education similar to 
that provided for vocational education in the past 
forty years. The plan utilized in the AAAS Study 
on the Use of Science Counselors! which pro- 
vides for cooperation among college or univer- 
sity scientists, staff members in education, and 
state departments of education appears to hold 
real promise. Such a plan is proposed in several 
bills now before the Congress. There is disagree- 

1A brochure describing the current yo &. the use of science 


counselors at the Universities of Oregon, Nebraska, Texas, and Penn- 
a State University is available upon request addressed to the 
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ment among scientists on whether the success of 
this plan or a similar one would be dependent 
upon salary advantages to science teachers. 

Those of us in science believe that the National 
Science Foundation institutes have made ex- 
tremely important contributions to teacher edu- 
cation and we strongly recommend that these in- 
stitutes be continued on a more extensive basis. 
We believe that these institutes, more than any- 
thing else, have served to persuade scientists in 
colleges and universities that they have an im- 
portant responsibility in in-service as well as pre- 
service teacher education. 

There are now in progress at least five studies 
of mathematics curriculum (concerned with 
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grades 7 through 14) of national significance and 
also promising investigations in physics, biology, 
and chemistry. All of these investigations involve 
scientists and teachers and they give promise of 
genuine improvement in school offerings in sci- 
ence and mathematics. We believe that more of 
this work needs to be done, including investiga- 
tions of science and mathematics offerings at the 
elementary school level. Cooperative curriculum 
planning among scientists, pre-college level teach- 
ers, and school administrators is essential if we 
are to enable our schools and colleges to meet 
the scientific needs of this hour and the years 
ahead while still retaining the great achievements 
of American education. 





The Scientist Vs. the Humanist 

“In our present state of near panic about the 
apparent lag in our scientific achievement, the point 
of view of the humanist is not a popular one. Any 
suggestion that education is primarily to develop a 
fine human being will probably be looked upon as 
the merest wisp of dream-stuff. Yet I cannot accept 
current frenetic proposals to sovietize education... . 
[ (cannot) willingly participate in the cattle drover’s 
technique of luring youngsters into the study of 
science and allied fields by combined social pressure 
and special material inducements.” 

This point of view was expressed by Thomas Far- 
rell, Jr., professor of English at the College of En- 
gineering, University of Michigan. Surprisingly 
enough, his view is shared by a leading technological 
educator, John T. Rettaliata, president of the Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology, which has the largest 
undergraduate enrollment among U. S. engineering 
schools. Says Rettaliata: 

“There is as much national danger in too much 
science at the expense of liberal arts as there is of too 
much liberal arts at the expense of science. Let us 
not allow the Sputnik scare to cause an over-em- 
phasis of science, or turn in panic to hasty ex- 
pedients of crash programs which, while promising 
immediate advantage, weaken our long-range en- 
deavor. Higher education should strive to develop 
individuals of the kind described by the mathematic- 
ian and philosopher, Albert North Whitehead—‘men 
who possess both culture and expert knowledge.’ ” 

The Russian challenge, Rettaliata noted, points up 
the cardinal role of scientific and technological edu- 
cation in today’s world. He pointed out four areas 
in which the nation can strive to meet the challenge: 

—Increase public understanding of the importance 
of science and engineering to the extent that the 
dedicated men and women engaged in this work 
are adequately rewarded. 

—Strengthen college and high-school curricula 
to provide the knowledge of science and technology 
necessary to proper education in our technological 
Civilization. 


—Reward careers in teaching, both in salaries 
and prestige. 

—Encourage and guide promising and gifted 
students. 


Antidote to ‘Sputnikpeckers’ 


The American Association of School Admin- 
istrators’ answer to Sputnik-inspired critics of Amer- 
ican education is a new publication entitled Hogs, 
Ax Handles, and Woodpeckers. 

It seems that years ago a traveler through the 
Ozarks observed a herd of hogs scrambling in one 
direction and then another. “Dernedest thing I’ve 
ever seen,” exclaimed a native mountaineer. “For 
months I’ve called these hogs to feed by pounding 
the feed trough with an ax handle. Then a few days 
ago a bunch of woodpeckers landed here and started 
pounding on every dead sycamore around. I’m telling 
you, it’s drivin’ my hogs crazy.” 

The new AASA booklet, designed to be an antidote 
to the newly arrived and noisy crop of sputnik- 
peckers, gives answers to questions about the quality 
of education, why Russia beat us into outer space, 
and just how far we should go in comparing Soviet 
education with ours. It is available at $1 per dozen 
from AASA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


College-Attendance Percentage Rises 


A 45 per cent increase in college enrollment 
occurred between 1951 and 1957 despite an increase 
of only about 2 per cent during the same period in 
the number of persons 18 to 21 years old. 

These facts were revealed in the December U. S. 
Office of Education report on enrollments in 1,890 
collegiate-level institutions of the country. By the 
end of the school year, college and university en- 
rollments are expected to climb to an all-time high 
of approximately 3,460,000. But Commissioner 
Lawrence G. Derthick warned that there are still 
large numbers of able students who do not obtain 
a college education. 





Current World Affairs Instruction 


At the College Level 


The Jacob study* tells us that college students have high- 
ly contradictory attitudes toward international affairs, which 
is not surprising, considering the contradictions in our own 
foreign policy and the confusion displayed by the public in 
every opinion poll on foreign affairs. Jacob says further 
that students predict another war within a dozen years, yet 
indicate that during the immediate future they expect to 
give little personal attention to international problems. This 
is basis enough, it seems to us, for the kind of course Mr. 


Plesur advocates here. 


By MILTON PLESUR 


HE expanding importance of foreign affairs 

in the life of the individual becomes in- 

creasingly obvious as the twentieth century 
unfolds. A hundred years ago, diplomacy and 
foreign affairs made little difference in one’s 
everyday life. But today, as we pass from crisis 
to crisis, we begin to realize that our very 
existence, as individuals and as a nation, may 
depend upon the correct conduct of foreign af- 
fairs. If foreign policy is in the last analysis con- 
trolled by an informed electorate, as we like to 
think in this great democracy, then widespread 
study of the current world scene becomes a vital, 
perhaps crucial, necessity. 

Secondary school social studies (or citizenship 
education) programs have formally or informally 
subscribed to this point of view for some time. 
Problems of democracy courses are quite common 
in the last year of the public high-school cur- 
riculum. Current foreign affairs instruction com- 
prises a substantial portion of such courses. In 
addition, the more common world history and 
American history courses are devoted in part 
to such problems. 

Unfortunately, current affairs teaching in high 
school has often been criticized by historians as 
being almost completely a waste of time. Taught 
as they are, the courses often deserve this criti- 
cism. But wisely selected and properly framed 
against a knowledge of history, current affairs 
courses can become extremely profitable. This 
background is, of course, what high-school stu- 
dents usually lack. 

At the college level we appear to assume that 
students will absorb knowledge of current foreign 
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affairs and be able to interpret its significance as 
a result of taking courses in the humanities and 
the social studies, and perhaps this is to some ex- 
tent true. For example, it is difficult to imagine a 
college level history course being taught without 
at least some of the implications for today’s world 
being made explicit. Yet it is in college that cur- 
rent world affairs could be most successfully 
taught as a separate course. This article will at- 
tempt to suggest the main outlines of such a 
course. 

We have already noted that to be really mean- 
ingful current affairs instruction must be linked 
to historical precedents. Who can correctly com- 
prehend British colonial problems in Cyprus 
or in the Suez without an understanding of 
nineteenth century imperialism? The Chinese 
Communist Revolution can only be understood 
after one studies the earlier imperial and re- 
publican governments. Clio, the muse of history, 
needs no apology or defense. She is the queen 
of all disciplines and it can hardly be over-em- 
phasized that current world affairs courses should 
not and must not replace the traditional courses 
in already established disciplines. 

What, then, should a course in world affairs 
at the college level entail? Obviously, since much 
of the subject is necessarily dictated by changing 
events and headlines, its organization should stress 
flexibility. However, certain constants suggest 
themselves. A general consideration of what for- 
eign policy is, how it is made in democracies and 
dictatorships, its machinery, and the ways and 
means by which general interest in it is aroused 
might well constitute the introduction. Next, there 
might be a consideration of American foreign 
policy in its historical perspective—how this pol- 


* Jacob, Philip E., Changing Values in College. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1957. 
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icy evolved from the isolationism of the Founding 
Fathers to limited participation in world affairs 
and eventually to world leadership. A study of 
politics, political power, and such policies as 
isolationism and collective security should pro- 
vide the background for a consideration (or per- 
haps a debate) of present-day foreign policy of 
the great powers—wherein they agree and where- 
in they differ. 

Before going from the general to the specific, 
a class may want to consider such topics of eco- 
nomic and military nature as foreign aid pro- 
sams, the fundamental issue of “trade versus 
aid,” East-West economic intercourse, collective 
security alliances, disarmament, and nuclear war- 
fare. All need to be explored before a realization 
of particular global problems is achieved. An 
evaluation of the United Nations is required and 
various approaches to internationalism need to be 
analyzed. 

These general topics completed, more specific 
problems on a regional basis can be treated. Cer- 
tainly aggressive communism is the major con- 
cern of the free world. Here might be sketched 
the many volte-faces of Soviet policies, from the 
Revolutions of 1917 to the “New Look” of 1956 
and the internal tensions of the present day. 
Russia’s strengths and weaknesses, her advantages 
and disadvantages in the Cold War as well as a 
treatment of her satellite system (we do not mean 
the Sputniks!) will all shed light on this para- 
mount problem. 

Our relations with free or Western Europe are 
vital in the conduct of our foreign policy. Here 
the United States was first and most deeply in- 
fluenced in the development of its own most 
cherished traditions. Some of the European issues 
which vex American thinking are the “German 
problems,” a France beset by internal political dis- 
sensions and overseas colonial demands for free- 
dom, the role of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, European unity, and the peculiar 
Spanish and Yugoslav ties to the West. 

Deserving special treatment is the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, for along with the United 
States it is the leader of the free world. The 
similarities and differences between American 
and British views toward East-West relationships, 
imperial and colonial differences of opinion, and 
the stresses and strains within the Commonwealth 
family are all vital to a proper comprehension of 
her place in world affairs. Of especial interest is 
the role of Canada in both Imperial relationships 
and in the wider world. It is an unhappy fact 
that Canadian studies are often minimized in 
courses so preoccupied with crisis areas. 


WORLD AFFAIRS INSTRUCTION 
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Moving to the Far East, we can identify many 
problems. The existence of “two Chinas,” the 
struggle between Communism and republicanism 
in Korea and Indo-China, the tensions between 
India and Pakistan (foreign and domestic), Asian 
neutralism, the new course charted for Japan, the 
road ahead for Indonesia and the Philippines, and 
the role of SEATO are the more obvious. 

The Middle East is today the liveliest front 
of the Cold War. It is presently experiencing 
a self-assertiveness in world politics in which the 
Arab states seem to be in the grip of complexes 
arising out of previous foreign rule or domination. 
The area is also plagued by such internal prob- 
lems as a decrepit agrarian system, oil riches 
which do not seep downward to the masses, an 
Arab League torn by factional strife, the in- 
jection of a Western-type security pact into the 
region (METO), an economic contest- between 
East and West over aid to the Arabs, and of 
course the hottest problem of all—the Arab- 
Israeli hostilities. 

The spectacle of Africa—a continent either 
in revolt or ferment, ringing with the force of 
explosive nationalism—should be treated in 
terms of its effect on the wider world. Of special 
importance are the growing demands for freedom 
in East Africa, increasing political maturity in 
West Africa, French troubles in the North, and 
apartheid in the South. 

Lastly, the evolution of American policies to- 
ward Latin America from “Bad Neighbor” to 
“Good Neighbor” status and the importance of 
concerted Western Hemispheric action need to 
be treated. Of importance too are the numerous 
economic, political, and social problems that 
underlie Latin American actions and oftentimes 
complicate the Good Neighbor policy. 

This, then, is a suggested outline for a world 
awareness course of study. It is conceived in terms 
of two semesters. The first could be devoted to 
the topics as outlined above while in the second 
there could be a day by day perusal of the daily 
news so as to amplify the items covered more 
generally earlier. Of course, the topics listed could 
well be developed over a period of two semesters. 

Such a course lends itself especially well to 
informal discussions. Lectures are valuable for 
historical background as well as for summations. 
Committees, panels, and “buzz session” groups 
could investigate such problems as the American 
policy toward a particular country or region or a 
more specific topic such as the admission of 
Red China to the United Nations. Visual aids 
are available on a wide variety of subjects. Es- 
pecially notable are the Life and New York Times 
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filmstrips and films acquired through the Foreign 
Policy Association. In a course such as this, 
students have a wide choice of material from 
which to choose for outside written assignments. 
Papers on such themes as the control of nuclear 
weapons, East-West cultural interchange, and 
America’s impact abroad give the student an op- 
portunity to utilize some of the facts learned and 
to express thoughtful opinions. A large campus 
very often will have foreign instructors and stu- 
dents. In a world affairs course such persons 
could bring their particular knowledge to bear 
most effectively by lending a degree of reality im- 
possible to achieve otherwise. Personal contacts 
with foreign students on both group and in- 
dividual bases would be most beneficial. 
International understanding can also be achieved 
through literature. For example, reading novels 
which spotlight foreign conditions can do 
much to illuminate understanding of a par- 
ticular region or culture. For example, Jiro 
Osaragi’s Homecoming, while the story of a man’s 
crime and its aftermath, also illuminates the 
tensions of post-World War II Japan. Its picture 
of the clash between American occupation per- 
sonnel and deep-seated Nipponese tradition does 
much to explain East-West relations. Homecom- 
ing shows a nation in the midst of digging out 
from under the feelings of dislike for foreign oc- 
cupation and attempting to create a new life. Rob- 
ert Ruark’s celebrated and controversial novel, 
Something of Value, deals with life in British 
East Africa—with a family of British planters 
who enjoyed the serenity of an aristocratic life 
until the dreaded Mau Mau attack wracked tne 
countryside. In bitter and often disgusting detail, 
Ruark describes the effects of nationalism upon 
Europeans and upon the natives. This novel af- 
fords a vivid picture of one of the few remaining 
colonial areas in the world today. 
Bibliographic resources for a course in current 
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world affairs, like the subject itself, must be 
flexible. No textbook is suitable. However, any 
good and recent international relations textbook 
can be utilized in the earlier section of the course. 
An acquaintance with newspapers with excellent 
foreign coverage, such as the New York Times, 
New York Herald-Tribune, and Christian Science 
Monitor, would be most helpful. Possibly a sub. 
scription to a newspaper might answer the text- 
book problem. The Sunday “News of the Week 
in Review” section of the New York Times would 
be valuable. Students should be expected to be. 
come familiar with current affairs periodicals 
such as: New Republic, Current History, United 
States News and World Report, Department of 
State Bulletin, Vital Speeches, The Reporter, 
Newsweek, Foreign Affairs, The Nation, Time, 
and Foreign Policy Bulletin. Pamphlets published 
by the Foreign Policy Association and usually de- 
voted to one major topic are available. Radio-tele- 
vision commentators of the ilk of Martin Agron- 
sky, Edward R. Murrow, Elmer Davis, and Ful- 
ton Lewis, Jr. (for another point of view) can 
be heard with great profit. There is no shortage 
of resources. The problem rather is to choose 
wisely from the myriad of aids. 

A world affairs course fills a real need; too 
few American students know much about the rest 
of the world. Such a course should teach toler- 
ance—should tell what others think and why, 
and should make us aware of the contributions 
of other peoples. We hear much of “new looks” 
in fashions and in foreign policies. There is need 
for a new look in our curricula. Based upon such 
simple realities as a world shrunken by science, 
a course in those current world problems which 
affect this country and in turn are bound to be 
reciprocally affected is a necessity. This course 
should have as its chief aim the preparation of 
our students for an enlightened self-interest in 
foreign affairs. 





What Tax Sources for Education? 


Even more important than federal aid to edu- 
cation is the need to minimize the importance of 
real estate and sales taxes in education and find a 
broader base for financing such community serv- 
ices, says Wilbur J. Cohen, University of Michigan 
professor of public welfare administration. 


“If health and welfare programs of this country 
depended upon real estate taxes, they too would be 
held down. But, since health expenditures come so 
largely directly from the consumer, and since wel- 
fare expenditures come so largely from payroll con- 
ributions, they more closely and immediately re- 


spond to the demand for services and price it- 


creases.” 
Cohen says that Congress should search for ways 


to encourage individual states to provide sources of 


revenue with which to finance local education. 
“Equalization measures should be encouraged in state 
legislation to aid those school districts with less 
adequate fiscal resources.” 

* * * 

The University of Illinois is studying plans for 
a special program for gifted students. A university 
committee will devise a program “especially to help 
meet the nation’s most urgent need for superior i 
telligence, expertly trained.” 
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Thoughts on Education in the 
United States and Great Britain 


This engaging comparison of British and American edu- 
cation by a British exchange teacher can well be read in 
conjunction with “The Meals Are Extra,” a similar compari- 
son drawn by an American exchange teacher for the Octo- 


ber, 1957, KAPPAN. 


Interestingly enough, Mr. Whiteley finds the British now 
considering the abandonment of their multiple-track sys- 
tem. Are there really Americans who yearn to try it? 


By J. WHITELEY 


(Author's note: This is an attempt to set 
down my thoughts on the systems on each 
side of the Atlantic. Many of them are iso- 
lated comments, which I have not attempted 
to amplify, made with the experience and 
also, be it admitted, with the prejudices, of 
twenty years as teacher and headmaster in 
Britain. Many observations are obviously 
made as between two large city systems of 
education. If they do not fit all cases, please 
forgive me.) 


TEACHER can never truly teach unless 
A he is still learning himself.” This sentence 

was taken from the quotation out of the 
works of Sir Rabindranath Tagore printed on the 
last page of the June, 1957, Kappan. It was the 
last thing I read, almost, just before I started the 
journey home. Never has anything been so re- 
warding, in the light of the above quotation, as 
the year I spent in the educational system of 
a large Midwestern city. 

The three basic material requirements which 
civilized states provide for the education of the 
masses are schools, students, and teachers. Since 
these requirements generally exist in USA and 
Britain, and since human nature in the shape of 
students and teachers is somewhat universal, it 
is not very surprising that there are more things 
to compare between American and English Edu- 
cation than to contrast. Indeed, in view of my 
many pre-conceived ideas, I have been more 
surprised by the similarities in the educational 
set-up in the two countries than by the differences. 
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Where there are departures they are often in de- 
tail only. Broadly speaking, the American educa- 
tional system is dynamic, continuously re-exam- 
ining principles, always experimenting, alert to 
changing influences—in short, a reflection of 
American society. Sometimes the active results 
of experiments and of this dynamic nature of 
American education regrettably remain on the 
“upper crust” and do not penetrate into the “in- 
terior” of education. 

The English system, on the other hand, is 
more rigid, traditional, more set in its ways, as 
one would expect. Much research and experiment- 
ing goes on, and, indeed, is felt in the schools, 
but in England changes are more deeply pon- 
dered, the dynamic ideas are more difficult to 
introduce, the “brick wall” of tradition is still 
about us; the system is, in short, a reflection 
of the steady English society, built up over the 
centuries, but, like this society, capable of ab- 
sorbing change and new ideas after persuasion. 

In England children start school at the age 
of five. They attend the “Infant School.” They 
attend for a full day immediately. Many teachers 
and parents believe that a full day at five years 
old puts too much of a strain, ‘both mentally 
and physically, on the child. They would prefer 
the American half-day. The English school child, 
through starting at this early age, is away from 
parental guidance and has to take care of him- 
self, at least in his relationships with other chil- 
dren at school, for five and one-half hours a day at 
five years old. In general, he is more self-reliant 
in these early years than his American counter- 
part. He does not seem to need, nor does he 
seem to get, quite so much “babying.” The In- 
fant School in England takes children from five 
years to seven years old. For the most part it is 
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entirely separate, but some are attached to schools 
with older children. The American way, at least in 
the Midwest, of integrating the infant department 
with the elementary school, and thereby giving 
the very young a greater feeling of security be- 
cause they can be in the same building with their 
older brothers and sisters, together with the 
shorter working day at the start, seems best likely 
to succeed in producing a stable atmosphere es- 
sential to the commencement of the child’s first 
school days and to the beginning of his formal 
education. In England the children break from the 
Infant School at seven years and proceed to a 
completely different school, in many cases from 
seven to eleven years old. This school is known 
as the “Junior School.” It provides a four years’ 
training, mostly in the basic subjects, which ends 
in the children taking the “Eleven Plus Examina- 
tion.”” This examination, which is mostly in Eng- 
lish and arithmetic, is set by city and county edu- 
cation departments all over the country. The chil- 
dren are again sent to different schools at eleven. 
Depending on the result of the examination, they 
go either to the Secondary Grammar School (top 
25 per cent) or the Secondary Modern School 
(75 per cent). 

The Secondary Grammar Schools still pursue a 
very academic type of training. Students attend 
from eleven years old until they are sixteen, and 
about 20 per cent until they are eighteen. Only 
those with exceptional academic successes in the 
examination at sixteen—the General Certificate of 
Education—go on to university and professional 
careers. The rest leave at sixteen and go to jobs 
in industry, nationalized and otherwise, civil serv- 
ice, clerical jobs, and the like. 


Cinderellas of the System 

The Secondary Modern Schools are the Cin- 
derellas of the education system, although mem- 
bers of Parliament, educational experts, and so 
on are continually striving to raise the status of 
these schools. Simply because the so-called fail- 
ures in the Eleven Plus Examination go to the 
Secondary Modern Schools, there is a stigma 
placed on them from the start in the eyes of the 
parents and a great many students themselves. 
This pernicious system of segregation by in- 
telligence or attainment tests at the age of eleven 
has all kinds of repercussions in the country. It 
leads in the end to an intellectual, educational 
elite, and at the same time leads to a mediocrity 
in the medium and lower level schools. Many 
grumble about this, especially the politicians who 
work on the socialist “equality for all” basis. 
Most American educationists I met would be in 
disagreement with these methods of separating 
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students into homogeneous groupings, and would 
argue from the “liberty of the individual” angle, 
rather different from the English argument, but 
coming to similar conclusions. 


Segregation at Eleven Enters Politics 


The students from the Secondary Modern 
Schools supply most of the labor market. It has 
been most interesting to me to note that, whereas 
in America the swing cf the pendulum is at pres- 
ent toward the “gifted” child and what can be 
done for him, albeit concentrating on him in his 
own particular school environment, in Britain the 
swing is away from such students (that is, the top 
25 per cent). Many people in education and else- 
where wish to abolish the Eleven Plus Examin- 
ation and send all pupils to comprehensive high 
schools as in America, without putting the gifted 
in the special grammar schools. Tradition is 
hardly done away with, yet this segregation at 
eleven is undoubtedly one of the weaknesses of 
our educational system. It is now a political issue. 

James Beattie, the eighteenth century Scottish 
poet, said, “The aim of education should be to 
teach us how to think rather than what to think— 
rather to improve our minds, so as to enable us 
to think for ourselves, than to load the memory 
with the thoughts of other men.” Any attempt 
at such real education, in the sense of the de- 
velopment of each individual’s personality ac- 
cording to his or her aptitude, is sandwiched in 
between preparation for examinations in our 
educational system. Our youngsters are bedeviled 
by all kinds of fears and inhibitions which arise 
from this set-up. 

The American school child in his educational 
set-up has fewer worries than his English counter- 
part. His life is much easier. He has much more 
of a chance to develop naturally because of the 
lack of stress which is often present in English 
schools. The English school child is often far less 
relaxed than the American. His parents are often 
urging him in his efforts to build up towards the 
examination, from about eight onwards. Much vie- 
ing goes on in neighborhoods between mothers 
whose offspring face the dreaded obstacle. They 
bribe. They cajole. The “new racing bike” is 
often the “carrot” for maximum effort. 

American children are more articulate than 
ours. Their teachers treat them as individuals, 
often like equal adults. English children have to 
“keep their place” much more. This leads to more 
vociferous children in American schools. The 
teacher has to win over his class much more s0 
than in England, where respect is often due 
and paid merely because the teacher is a teacher, 
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and in a position of authority. In adulthood, 
Americans are likewise more vocal in their pro- 
tests against injustice (for example), personal 
or otherwise. They are often just “more vocal.” 
English people do not appreciate this and think 
Americans are much too noisy. Likewise, the 
naughty boys, the delinquents, and so on are 
much more noticeable in American schools be- 
cause of the kind of atmosphere which exists. 
They cannot be stopped as they would be in many 
English schools. This is probably the price one has 
to pay for the benefit of the nine out of ten chil- 
dren who do not fall into this category. 

Parent-Teacher Associations are more wide- 
spread in America. Although there are many 
PTA’s in the schools of England, they are nearly 
always formed at the wish of the head of the 
school. Therefore such individual associations 
have generally the whole-hearted co-operation of 
the staff of any particular school, and often prove 
the better organization for it. I should emphasize, 
however, that the PTA’s I saw working in the 
USA were very excellent bodies of people doing 
a very fine job. Parental co-operation is more 
earnest in America. The question a parent asks of 
a teacher is, “HOW can I help my child to live 
better and learn at home?” In England the ques- 
tion often is, “What are YOU doing in school to 
help my child?” This may be symptomatic of the 
increasing aid given by the state to individuals 
in all kinds of fields. 

The teaching profession in each country is gen- 
erally acute of mind, earnest, and dedicated, al- 
though from observation I think English teachers 
give more spare time to extra-curricular activities 
such as organizing clubs and societies after school 
hours, without extra pay. Teachers in America 
are more interested in the individual students than 
in the students in a class or in groups. American 
schools are therefore much more child-centered 
than English. There is much more noise and talk 
in American schools. There is less noise and more 
written work in English schools. 


No Education Degree in England 

A teacher does not need a degree to teach in an 
elementary school in England. More and more 
teachers are getting degrees, however. There is 
no such thing as a degree in education in England, 
neither bachelor’s nor master’s. Teachers have 
them in one specific subject, or in “arts” or 
“science.” After they have studied for such a 
degree at a university, they then spend a year at 
an institute of education attached to a university 
‘0 obtain a Diploma in Education. 

American schools are generally non-streamed. 
In England schools are streamed. That is, an at- 
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tainment test in English, arithmetic, or other 
school subject is given at an early age and the 
children are set in homogeneous groups according 
to their ability. The brighter children accelerate 
in this set-up. The average and poorer ones often 
decelerate. Non-streaming or heterogeneous 
grouping has, I believe, many advantages for the 
average pupil. Streaming has some for the gifted. 


My Likes—and Dislikes 

As a practicing educationist, | admire par- 
ticularly the “adjustment teacher” system in the 
USA, which ensures uniformity in testing, at least 
within a school or within a small group of schools. 
We have nothing comparable in England, al- 
though many precautions are taken to ensure 
uniformity of conditions and so on in the various 
external examinations which the children take. I 
like immensely the substitute teacher system, 
whereby one telephones a central office for a 
teaching replacement if one is sick. I can, how- 
ever, see little point in a full-time teacher-li- 
brarian, at least in elementary schools up to 
eighth grade, except where public library facilities 
are not available in a given area. I do not think 
anything like the full use of available books is 
made by the students when such books are con- 
centrated in a certain room. The books, after 
being divided into reading grades, would be better 
dispersed to classrooms. 

Work books, widely used in America, are little 
used in Britain. Attempts have been made to in- 
troduce them from time to time into English 
schools, with little success. The main reason for 
the lack of adoption would seem to be that 
English teachers feel that such books would 
stereotype their work too much. I believe that 
used wisely, not slavishly so that they become a 
prop for the lazy teacher, they are a tremendous 
help in the classroom, especially for routine prac- 
tice in the basic subjects. I have not found as 
much written work—that is, of the essay type— 
being done in U.S. schools, but I should say that 
what I have seen is often freer, more spontaneous, 
even if less grammatically correct. There is not so 
much individual work possible in American 
schools. There is more class work, less “unit 
work,” because the children are often noisier and 
less disciplined, and individual work can become 
rather chaotic. 

In England the principal or head teacher is 
responsible, among numerous other things, for 
the implementation of syllabus recommendations 
by the education department. He must keep his 
school abreast of the times and ensure that mod- 
ern methods, provided he agrees with them, are 
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in use throughout the school. He is held re- 
sponsible for the continuity of teaching through 
all the age ranges. He stands or falls by his 
results in the eyes of parents, educationists, gov- 
ernment inspectors (comparable to state visitors 
in the USA) who visit the school. It seems to me 
that an American school is much more a series 
of classroom units than an entity or microcosm. 
The principal is often weighed down with admin- 
istrative duties. Only on rare occasions can he 
attempt any inspirational measures for the whole 
school, because of this large burden of adminis- 
tration deriving from the vast numbers of stu- 
dents grouped in each school. I have perceived 
only occasional evidence of the penetration of 
the sea of research at college and university level 
into the classrooms of America. The vitality which 
I mentioned earlier is too often at this top level. 
Much, of course, does get through. Perhaps much 
more is examined and found wanting. 


We Share Certain Difficulties 

There are the same difficulties on both sides 
of the Atlantic—shortage of teachers, classrooms, 
new schools in the right places, high pupil-teacher 
ratio, constant demand for more money. Again, 
due to the very large school units, there seems 
to be much more time spent in filling up forms 
in America. This contradicts what I had been 
led to believe. I thought we had the maximum 
of “red-tape” in England. In classrooms I like 
the system of administering students’ records, 
the one I saw being the Kardex system. 

I like enormously the idea of parents in a neigh- 
bourhood sitting around a table with the architect 
who is designing a new school, so that their ideas 
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may be incorporated in the building, as happens 
in Chicago. This procedure would be unheard of 


in England. 


In school as in society, in America, the in- 
dividual is most important. In England the in- 
dividual is important, but only in his “proper” 
place, in school as in society. Education as broad- 
ly based as possible, to produce balanced in- 
dividuals, is the aim in England. The American, 
with his realistic outlook on the modern world, 
is more specialized in his education and is con- 
vinced that the wider outlook should come only 
after specialization. Thus specialist technical and 
scientific education in America is way ahead of 
that in Britain. The lack of technicians in England 
is a present source of worry to the planners 
striving for progress. One great difference be- 
tween the two educational systems is that in 
England the gifted are academically favored be- 
cause of separation, whereas in America the aver- 
age student is better catered to at the expense 
of the gifted. I have seen little difference in the 
quality of attack on backward and special case 
students. Much is done for them, in the shape of 
money spent on teaching, special schools, and 
equipment. 

The products of the educational systems of 
each country such as I have met have been de- 
lightful to know. Nine out of ten are earnest, 
inquisitive individuals absorbed in the life un- 
folding around them as they grow up into the 
modern world, as absorbed in their studies of 
sputniks as in their performance of rock n’ roll. 
The small minority of others, too often, makes 
the news which hits the headlines. 





For Placement Efficiency 


Busy administrators often fail to reply to ap- 
plicants inquiring about positions in their systems, 
according to Carl Sacks (Beta 4292). Mr. Sacks sug- 
gests three procedures which would avoid the bad 
feeling this engenders and, further, introduce greater 
efficiency into the process of teacher employment 
on a statewide basis. The suggestions are: 

1. Duplicate form letter replies which could be 
mailed to teachers whose applications cannot be 
considered. 

2. Maintain an active file of teachers seeking posi- 
tions in the system. 

3. Establish a central authority (as has been done 
by some state education associations), which admin- 
istrators would keep informed of vacancies and 
from which teachers wishing to move could se- 
cure vacancy information. State departments of edu- 
cation would be in the best position to do this. 





Puerto Rico’s Educational Metamorphosis 


Puerto Rico, a small tropical island of 
3.435 square miles with a population near- 
ing three million, has exploded suddenly 
into the twentieth century. According to 
John Fischer in Harper’s magazine, “it 
may be moving faster than any other coun- 
try in the world,” although none of its 
neighbors has produced a similar outburst 
of vitality. 

Curious visitors are coming from all 
over the globe—especially from Asia, Afri- 
ca, Latin America, and the Middle East—to 
see how, in just a few years, a lethargic, 
overcrowded, underdeveloped, and hun- 
gry land can build a spectacularly modern 
state. 

Fischer gives initial credit to the admin- 
istration of Governor Luis Munoz Marin, 
first elected in 1948. But he immediately 
adds that one must go a step back—and 
that is where the schools’ story begins. 
“The last shots of the Spanish-American 
war had hardly stopped echoing when the 
Yankee conquistadores started building 
public schools. . . .”? We'll let Mr. Geist 
take it from here. ... 


By HAROLD GEIST 


are recent metamorphosis in Puerto Rican edu- 
cation is indeed striking. In order to understand 
the remarkable progress of Puerto Rico, we must 
first review conditions at the time when the United 
States took over the island. 

On October 18, 1898, the last of the Spanish 
troops to sail embarked for Spain and military forces 
of the United States occupied San Juan. They raised 
the flag on the Fortalleza (now the Governor's 
mansion), proclaiming United States sovereignty and 
the end of Spanish rule. During the Spanish govern- 
ment’s reign, there had been no definite organization 
of secondary or professional education. Certificates 
for teaching were given for political rather than pro- 
fessional qualifications. The governor, appointed by 
the Spanish government, exercised almost absolute 
authority in the appointment and dismissal of teach- 
ers and in everything that might be referred to as 
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public instruction. There were local juntas compar- 
able to our local boards of education composed 
of the mayor of the town as president, a member 
of the city council, the parish priest, and three heads 
of families where the population of the municipal- 
ity was 10,000 inhabitants or less. The persons 
chosen to fill these positions were, as a rule, those 
who were least eminent for their intelligence and 
education, and it was quite unusual to find mem- 
bers of the local board who knew how to read or 
write. Admission to public schools, open to both 
sexes in the larger towns, was only granted to boys 
in the rural areas. 


In June, 1898, there were in existence 380 public 
schools for boys, 148 for girls, and one for adults. 
There were twenty-six private schools. The total 
enrollment was some 45,000 pupils. Typical subjects 
of the elementary curriculum were catechism, ele- 
ments of sacred history, reading and writing, ele- 
ments of Spanish grammar, elements of arithmetic 
with legal weights, measures of money, elements of 
geography, and an elementary outline of agriculture. 
industry, and commerce. In the secondary (super- 
ior) schools, the curriculum included a more ex- 
tensive treatment of those subjects and, in addition, 
elements of history and geography (especially Span- 
ish), elements of geometry with mechanical draw- 
ing and surveying, and an elementary outline of 
physics and natural history. In the girls’ schools, 
the sciences were replaced with elementary drawing. 
designing, needlework, and domestic hygiene. All 
instruction was in Spanish. 

The first official utterance after the American 
occupation regarding public education was that of 
General Guy V. Henry, who demanded that the 
schools adopt the English language as part of the 
curriculum and furthermore that American teachers 
teach it. Under the leadership of Dr. John Eaton. 
formerly U. S. Commissioner of Education, the 
school laws of 1899 establishing these features were 
put into effect. This law was later modified and on 
July 1, 1899, the Insular Board of Education was 
established with responsibility to the governor. This 

was the beginning of the centralized educational sys- 
tem in effect on the island today, a system which 
evolved primarily because of the delinquency of 
the local boards. 


Today, six miles from San Juan and two miles 
from the University of Puerto Rico in the town of 
Hato Rey, this educational system is being admin- 
istered in a building on which “Departmento de 
Instruction Publico” is clearly emblazoned. Both 
the Puerto Rican and American flags fly over the 
roof, reminding all who visit that people born on 
the island are automatically granted U. S. citizen- 
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ship, by virtue of a 1917 act of Congress known as 
the Jones Act. 

In order to assist students both in the elementary 
and high school (primarily in the junior* and senior 
high schools) in choosing a curriculum and subse- 
quent vocation, the Department of Education has set 
up a new section for occupational information and 
guidance service. During the academic year 1948-49, 
funds from the U. S. government as provided by 
the George Barden Act were made available for 
these guidance services and now they account for 
one-fourth of the approximately $200,000 spent for 
guidance personnel. There are some ninety counsel- 
ors in the various schools, who in addition to super- 
vising personnel in charge of administrative matters, 
help teachers to understand pupils as they make 
vocational and educational plans. 

Because of the predominantly heavy emphasis 
on agriculture and the efforts of Puerto Rico to 
expand industry as much as possible, the benefits 
of the Smith-Hughes Law were extended to Puerto 
Rico in 1931. Vocational courses in agriculture, 
home economics, and in the trades and industry 
were begun at that time. All youths fourteen years 
or older who have entered upon or are preparing 
to enter upon farm work can get systematic in- 
struction in agriculture. All-day classes are held for 
“in school” farm youth and young farmers who are 
out of school. Supervised farming programs in con- 
junction with the classroom programs provide op- 
portunities for students to apply knowledge and 
skills learned at school to their home farm situa- 
tion. Each of the vocational agriculture centers in 
Puerto Rico has a farm ranging in size from five 
to thirty-three acres which provides a laboratory for 
the application of new and accepted practices dis- 
cussed in the classroom. Quite active on the island 
is the Future Farmers of America Association, simi- 
lar to the one in the U. S. The Puerto Rican legis- 
lature has created the Loan and Award Association 
of the FFA to help members finance their farming 
programs through the granting of loans. One of 
the outstanding activities of the association is the 
award of prizes to students for outstanding achieve- 
ment in various phases of the program. 

The Department of Education also has a trade and 
industrial education section which supervises what 
is popularly known here as vocational education. 
Five area vocational high schools, at Rio Piedras, 
Ponce, Arecibo, Mayaguez, and Caguas, and six 
senior high schools with vocational departments at 
Guayama, Humacao, Fajardo, Cayey, Utuado, and 
Aguadilla offer free coeducational instruction in 
various occupations and trades both full- and part- 
time, with daytime and evening classes. The popu- 
larity of the part-time evening classes can be judged 
by the statistics. In a two-year period the enrollment 
quadrupled and 75 per cent of the students so pre- 
pared are now employed. The Metropolitan Voca- 
tional School at Rio Piedras trains students for posi- 
tions in industry as technical or engineering as- 


* Puerto Rican education is on the 6-3-3 plan. 
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sistants. Here come ambitious students, includin 
many military veterans, who do not wish to attend 
or cannot afford the technical college at Mayaguez, 


One year of home economics is required for grad- 
uation for girls in the junior high school. This syb- 
ject is an elective in the senior high-school program, 
An interesting sidelight is the visits of the home eco. 
nomics teacher to the students’ homes, where she 
supervises the planning, development, and evaluation 
of individual projects of her students. The Future 
Home Makers of America, similar to the Future 
Farmers of America, carry out an extensive recrea- 
tional, cultural, and educational project. In the rural 
districts a vigorous handicrafts program has been in 
progress for fifteen years. Here pupils are trained 
in general crafts and needlework in order to su 
plement the family income. The products of these 
young craftsmen can be seen and purchased at a 
nominal price in some of the finest department 
stores and shops in San Juan. 

The cultural and educational center of Puerto 
Rico is at Rio Piedras, the site of the university. 
The University of Puerto Rico was founded by an 
act of the legislature in 1903. It has grown from a 
tiny institution until it now has a student body of 
13,000 during the academic year. It was fully ac- 
credited and admitted to membership in the Middle 
Atlantic Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools in 1946. All the professional schools are 
accredited by their respective associations; for ex- 
ample, the College of Education is a member of 
the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, and the College of Law is accredited 
by the American Bar Association and by the Asso- 
ciation of American Law Schools. Chancellor Ben- 
itez is especially proud of the world-renowned School 
of Tropical Medicine. 

Director of the summer session and dean of the 
School of Education is Oscar Porrata, who holds 
the doctor of education from Pennsylvania State 
University. He rose through the ranks via high- 
school teaching and the Department of Education. 


“We have difficulty recruiting good visiting fac- 
ulty during the summer when our teacher load is 
greatest,” says Dr. Porrata, “because we start so 
early in June. We must do this, not because of the 
hurricane season, but because our regular session 
starts late in August. One of our big problems, of 
course, is training our teachers to teach English. 
Most of them have had the required courses i 
English in the elementary, junior, and senior high 
schools. But in their homes the family was still 
speaking vernacular Spanish. There was very little 
opportunity to practice what they learned. Thus 
we must rely primarily on teachers from the States 
to handle the spade work in teaching English.” 

English has been a second language for many 
years in elementary, junior high, and senior high 
schools. Instruction in English is given to all students 
for ninety minutes every day. 

As part of the program of assisting the huge 
Puerto Rican population in New York City, Con- 
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tinental (American) teachers from schools in the 
predominantly Puerto Rican sections of New York 
City are given short orientation courses at the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico on Puerto Rican life and cul- 
ture, including visits to various schools throughout 
the island. 

Just how much has been accomplished in recent 
years in the educational advancement of Puerto 
Rico is difficult to assess, but the aid of the United 
States is of inestimable value. In 1948 the acting 
commissioner of education, Francisco Collazo, re- 
quested the Institute of Field Studies at Teachers 
College, Columbia, headed by Gordon MacKenzie, 
to survey the curriculum of the Puerto Rican public 
schools. A final report was issued to the Puerto 
Rican government in the summer of 1949. The vis- 
iting committee gave special attention to the ob- 
jectives and procedures in elementary and secondary 
education, to vocational and adult education, to the 
relationship of school buildings and school building 
programs to the curriculum, and to basic language 
instruction in the school. A document embodying 
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recommendations in the fields of improving health, 
educating for economic efficiency, developing social 
effectiveness, developing skills of communication 
and problem solving, and developing values was re- 
leased in 1949. The general tenor of the report 
was that the Puerto Ricans must in the last analysis 
learn how to help themselves in the many and varied 
problems which confront them. 

It is my personal conviction, however, from ob- 
servations made while teaching at the university 
and traveling through the island visiting rural 
schools and communities, that outside aid is still 
necessary. Despite the tremendous gains, such as 
the establishment of school lunch and milk station 
programs, the provision of community education, 
and the increases in teacher pension funds, the 
Puerto Rican economy is as yet inadequate to the 
overall task. Aid must be in the form of financial 
and technical assistance. Just as it has lifted Puerto 
Rican education from its comparatively primitive 
beginnings to the present level, so it must continue 
to elevate standards to match those of the continent. 





How Much Community Participation? 


By HENRY BENTON STEELE and 
HAROLD R. BOTTRELL 


EACHERS are members of community or- 

ganizations and participate in community ac- 

tivities. This is true—in general. But what 
specifically is true about their memberships and 
their participation? What types of organizations? 
Which organizations? How much participation? 
Could participation be reported in terms of index 
numbers? If so, would this open up a new and 
productive research method for studying com- 
munity participation by teachers? 

Studies of community participation of teach- 
ers have been limited, for the most part, to 
identifying memberships of teachers in broad 
categories of community organizations and ac- 
tivities. But membership and participation are 
not synonymous. 

Data limited to membership provide informa- 
tion on participation that is both variable and 
indefinite. Also, when community organizations 
are identified only in broad categories, the re- 
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sulting data are too generalized to provide spe- 
cific reference (refer to too many things too 
indefinitely) and too tempting to resist specific 
inference (are taken to mean too many things too 
readily). Further, when inquiry has gone only so 
far as to ask respondents to indicate whether 
their membership is active, the resulting evidence 
of participation has been unreliable on two 
counts: 1) variation, or lack of control, in in- 
terpretation allowed individual respondents, and 
2) variation, or lack of precision, in establishing 
interval discrimination, j.e., degrees of participa- 
tion, in treatment of data. 

We wanted to know, for example, not only 
whether a teacher belonged to and was active 
in professional organizations, but WHICH or- 
ganizations and HOW MUCH participation. 
Therefore we had to devise an improved re- 
search technique designed to provide specific 
data on membership and participation of teachers 
in community organizations." 


We feel the research methods employed can 


1Cf.. The Status of the American Public-School Teacher, Re- 
search Bulletin, Vol. 35, No. 1. Washi mn: Research Division of 
the National Education Association, February, 1957, pp. 31-35; 
58-61; esp., pp. 32-33 and p. 60, Irem 68, Col. 12, for the most 
detailed published study of community participation of teachers to 
date. It is mot as rigorously defined as the study reported here 
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be readily adapted to similar research studies 
in other communities and for other groups of 
people than teachers. With this in mind, we de- 
scribe here the design of the research, present 
the community participation checklist developed, 
and indicate the procedures used in interpreting 
the data obtained. 

Determining participation in measurable terms 
required finding out the extent and frequency of 
participation in organizations in which member- 
ship was claimed. This is to say that degree 
of participation had to be discovered and meas- 
ured. Therefore, we sought a means of deriving 
an index of participation. 


Research Design 


Step 1. Establishing groups of community or- 
ganizations. Criteria employed were: 1) Groups 
had to be typical and representative clusters of the 
organizational activities in the community. 2) 
Groups had to be distinct one from another. 3) 
Organizations within each group had to be in- 
ternally consistent in character and functions. 
4) Organizations had to be those in which teach- 
er membership and participation could be rea- 
sonably expected to occur. 

Pannwitt’s list of community organizations* was 
used as the framework, adapted by omitting or- 
ganizations not found in the community involved 
and by adding organizations peculiar to the local 
scene. 


Step 2. Arranging the list of community or- 
ganizations for index derivation. Ten groups of 
ten organizations each, or a total of one hundred 
organizations, were arranged in a participation 
checklist. Thus, the total count of a respondent's 
memberships provided automatically an index of 
membership. 

Construction of the checklist provided a built- 
in, structured response pattern which required a 
report of degree of participation for each organ- 
ization listed. The several degrees of participa- 
tion were carefully, yet simply, defined. The aim 
was to make how much participations so clear 
that it could not be misunderstood. 

By assigning numerical point values, described 
later, to degrees of participation, data were trans- 
lated readily into an index of participation. Thus, 
indices of membership and participation were ob- 
tained at the same time in each of the ten groups 
of community organizations, in each organization, 
and in all community organizations. 


Step 3. Selecting factors considered probably 


2 Catherine Pannwitt, Sizing Up Your Community Groups,’ 
Adult Leadership, Vol. 1, No. 5 (October, 1952), pp. 13-18. 


significant in determining participation in com- 
munity organizations. Included in a face-sheet 
section were items to secure personal data. These 
items were arranged for answer by a check-mark, 
yes-or-no, a circled number, or a brief fill-in re- 
sponse. These data were included for use in fac- 
tor analyses of indices of membership and par- 
ticipation. 

The Community Participation Checklist 


The participation checklist developed for and 
used in a study of the community participation 
of industrial arts teachers is reproduced on pages 
231 and 232.® 


Index of Community Participation 


Numerical values were assigned to the several 
degrees of participation, adhering to the decimal 
system established by using one hundred organ- 
izations arranged in groups of ten. 

X—-Not a member 
1—Member but never attend 
2—-Attend fewer than one-fourth of 
meetings 
3—Attend about half of the meetings -...... 3 points 
4—Attend more than three-fourths of 
meetings 
5—Attend all meetings ....................------.-++- 
Z—Officer, board member, member of 
one or more committees, etc. -........... 5 points 


Thus a decimal pattern for evaluating com- 
munity participation was established as follows: 
ten groups of organizations, each with ten named 
organizations, with ten possible points for partici- 
pation in any one of the ten organizations listed 
in each group. 

To illustrate, a teacher who circled 5, indicating 
attendance at all meetings of a particular organ- 
ization, and who also circled Z, indicating filling 
a leadership role in that organization, received 
ten points for participation in that organization. 

The maximum score of ten points in all of the 
one hundred organizations allowed for a possible 
grand total of one thousand points. When each 
single reported point was assigned the value of 
one-tenth of one per cent, the point score referred 
to an index base of 100. Thus it became possible 
to compare Index of Membership and Index of 
Participation. 

Table I has been compiled to provide a sum- 
mary of the findings. Respondents were unidenti- 
fied. Therefcre the data were processed as group 
data. Indices were computed for membership and 
participation in each of the ten groups of com- 
munity organizations. 

Thus less than one-third of the organizations 


3 Henry Benton Steele, A Study of the Community Partscapation 
of Industrial Education Teachers of Houston, Texas. Houston: The 
University of Houston, 1957. Unpublished doctoral dissertation. 
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Community Participation Checklist* 


Instructions: Below is a comprehensive list of organiza- 
tions, and types of organizations, to be found in a 
metropolitan community such as Houston. After each 
item in the list, please CIRCLE the number which cor- 
responds most closely with your degree of participation. 
Use the following legend to indicate the degree of your 
participation in each organization: 
X—Not a member 





HOW MUCH COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION? 


| —Member but never attend 

2 —Attend fewer than one-fourth of meetings 

3 —Attend about half the meetings 

4 —Attend more than three-fourths of meetings 

5 —Attend all meetings 
In addition, please indicate offices held, board member- 
ships, committee memberships, etc., by placing a circle 
around the Z after the appropriate organizations. Thus: 

Z—Officer, board member, member of one or 

more committees, etc. 














——$——_— 
———— 


Organization 





A. Professional Education 
Houston Ind. Arts-Voc.-Ed. Club 
Texas Vocational Assoc. 
American Vocational Assoc. .......... 
Ind. Arts Frat. Iota Lamba Sigma . 
Houston Teachers Assoc. 
National Educ. Assoc. fe 
Texas State Teachers Assoc. 
Texas Council of Education ............. 
Houston Council of Education ...... 
American Childhood Educ. Assoc. 
Others, list . 


(In the following, “Degree of Participation” scale 
is omitted. ) 


B. Adult Education 
Adult education council 
Adult study group .... 
Phi Beta Kappa ...... 
Phi Delta Kappa .......... 
Kappa Delta Pi 
College social fraternity, list . 


Parent-Teachers Assoc. 
Child study group 
Alumni group 

Others, list 


. Religious 
Church membership 
Church school, member of class 
Church school, teacher of class 
Member, men’s group of church .... 
Member, women’s group of church 
Member, youth’s group of church 
Director or supt. of religious educ. 
Young Men’s Christian Assoc. .... 
Young Women’s Christian Assoc. 
Gideons International . 
Others, list .... 


. Patriotic and Community Betterment 
National defense, civil 
National defense, Guard or Reserve 
Political party 


e Adapted from Catherine Pannwitt “Sizing Up Your Community 
Groups,"” Adult Leadership, Vol. 1, No. 5 (October, 1952), pp. 
13-18, (Used foes h the courtesy of Adult Education Association 
of the U. Also in Harold R. Bortrell, Educ arent Sociology. 
Harrisbure: the Stackpole Company, 1954, pp. 176-178. 


Offices, etc. 


Degree of Participation — TS 
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American Legion 

American Veterans Committee 
Veterans of Foreign Wars . 
Disabled American Veterans 
United Nations Assoc. 

Public schools citizens’ committee 
Forums .... 

Others, list 


Economic 
Better Business Bureau 


Putas Farmers of America 

Cooperatives . 

Prof. or trade assoc. ‘other than educ. . 

Credit Assoc. (Ho. Pub. Sch. Credit Union) ....... 
A. F. of L. local, list 

C. I. O. local, list . 

Hold part-time job 

National Grange 

Others, list 


Recreational 

Recreation groups for children 
Recreation groups for youth . 
Recreation groups for adults .. 
Citizens’ recreation committee ......... 
Parks & playgrounds board or comm. 
Neighborhood playgrounds group 
Community center boards .... 

Square dance (or dance) clubs 

Small social clubs, list 


Others, list 
G. Fraternal Orders 


Eagles (F. O. E. 
Elks (B. P. O. E. 


) 
) 
Grotto (M. O. V. P. E. R.) 
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Mason (Blue Lodge) 
Other Masonic organization, list 


Oddfellows (I. O. O. F.) 
Shrine .... 

Turnverin 

Knights of Columbus 
Knights of Pythias . 
Redmen (I. O. O. R.) 
Others, list 


H. Welfare 
United Fund 
Girl Scouts or Brownies 
Boy Scouts .... 
Campfire Girls .... 
Child welfare group 
Cub scouts .... 
Council of social agencies 
Crime prevention group 
Juvenile delinquency group 
Settlement house 
Others, list .... 
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I. Avocational Interests 
Hunting, fishing, camping club or camp 
GepGe ee Bai bt dthci alld 
SUD oii ide 
Hobby group ..... witcibualsinilsiaivendihitainitih Stinievestibceda aren 
Specialized sports club ........................-....... 
Literary society or great books club ... “asso 
Library or museum association 
Music or choral group - 
Reading club - 
Camera club 
Others, list 


J. Luncheon and Benevolent Assoc. 
Lions .... 
Kiwanis . 
fp ES —— 
Co aes PAE. 
Exchange Club .......... . : 
Woodmen of the World .. 
Eas A ee 
Humane societies (children, animals) . 
American Red Cross . 
March of Dimes .... 
Others, list ...... 








consumed two-thirds of their participation, and 
one-fourth of their participation occurred in re- 
ligious organizations. 

Membership. The data presented in Table I 
confirm the findings of previous studies of mem- 
bership. In terms of numbers of teachers report- 
ing memberships: 








Professional Education ....16.5% 

Adult Education ............... 13.1% 29.6% 

Re ear 18.1% 18.1% 
47.7% 


With respect to distribution of total member- 
ships: 








Professional Education ......32.6% 

Adult Education ... ....12.2% 44.8% 

Religious ........ emer 2 Sy 17.7% 
62.5% 


Membership was almost universal in these three 
groups. Approximately as many reported non- 
membership as membership in the remaining sev- 
en groups of community organizations. Net In- 
dex of Membership indicates the extent of multi- 
ple memberships. 

Participation. For the three groups above, we 
found the distribution of participation of these 
industrial education teachers: 





Professional Education ....28.0% 

Adult Education 11.3% 39.3% 

Religious 29.1% 25.7% 
65.0% 












Intensity of Participation. In only two groups 
of organizations (religious and recreational) did 
we find evidence that these teachers played ex- 
tensive leadership roles. The tendency of Parti- 
cipation Intensity to fall at the middle interval of 
participation or below indicated that there was 
considerable range of participation, with more 
below than above the central tendency. If non- 
participation were taken into account, obviously 
the intensity level of participation would be 
markedly lower. 

As members of community organizations, these 
teachers appear to participate less than moder- 
ately in terms of attendance and leadership. The 
data warrant the conclusion that their participa- 
tion (in organizations in which membership is 
held), with the exceptions noted above, is nomi- 
nal. Membership does not appear to be an ac- 
curate indication of participation, even in organ- 
izations of highest membership. 

Note, however, that any reasonable evaluation 
of teacher participation will consider many facts. 
Time, money, and energy for extensive member- 
ship or intensive participation in community or- 
ganizations have to be considered in relation to 
such factors as teaching load, time required for 
school work outside of school hours, staff assign- 
ments in addition to teaching, outside employ- 
ment to supplement income, continuation of edu- 
cation in evening and Saturday classes, and the 
relatively close-group family patterns of teach- 
ers. Selectivity in choice of membership and ex- 
tent of participation is no doubt the wise course 
for any teacher. Some teachers may participate 
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TABLE I. MEMBERSHIP AND PARTICIPATION OF NINETY INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
TEACHERS IN TEN GROUPS OF COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS BY TOTAL 
POINTS, GROSS INDEX, NET INDEX, AND PARTICIPATION INTENSITY 
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more, some less, as a result of reviewing their 
activities through a community participation 
checklist. 


Some Research Notes 


As pioneering research, the study described 
here does not establish base-lines for comparison 
purposes. A series of similar and comparable 
studies would be necessary to achieve this end. 
Industrial arts teachers are men. They work in 
a specialized field in which community participa- 
tion is a natural extension, even a part, of their 
activities. The pattern for women may be dif- 
ferent. Modifications in the checklist may be re- 
quired for different groups, certainly for different 
communities. Therefore we suggest a cautious 
approach in attempting to utilize this research 
design for normative purposes. 

This research technique does not provide 
answers with regard to what membership and 
how much participation is too little, too much, 
or just right. However, the findings may be 
drawn upon for such purposes, if opinions and 
inferences are identified for what they are and 
not confused with matters of fact and interpreta- 
tion. This study reports participation for indus- 
trial education teachers in one particular commu- 
nity. Other studies using this technique will have 
their own limiting and conditioning factors to be 
taken into account. 

_ Probably this technique would be most produc- 
tive and helpful if used in programs of in-service 
education. It could be readily used as a self-survey 
technique by a group of teachers or by the staff 
of a particular school. A first survey, in such a 
case, would reveal profiles of current member- 


ship and participation. At the same time, it would 
suggest and open up possibilities for community 
participation. A later follow-up administration of 
the community participation checklist would show 
changes which had occurred. Thus the technique 
could become a device for planning and evalu- 
ating participation, both personal and profession- 
al, in the life and activities of the local com- 
munity. 

The research techniques we have described are 
relatively simple and non-tedious. They can be 
adapted to suit a variety of local situations. They 
translate generalities about membership and par- 
ticipation into significant and revealing particu- 
lars. They are self-evaluative in function, hence 
of immediate service to respondents. 

Becoming involved in study of community par- 
ticipation is an adventure in social understand- 
ing. A dependable by-product is increased aware- 
ness of community resources and services avail- 
able to teachers. A probable by-product is more 
selective and more widely distributed membership 
in community organizations, and more concern 
for effective participation in them. And, finally, 
a possible by-product is increased appreciation 
by the community of the roles teachers play as 
citizen-teachers. 





“It is (the student’s) privilege, I might say his 
duty, to walk out when a lecturer walks in and says 
in word or manner, ‘Well, what can I bore you with 


today?’ ” 


—Guy Stanton Ford, in Emory University Quarterly 
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The Intellectual and Communism 


THE OPIUM OF THE INTELLECTUALS, by 
Monsieur Raymond Aron. New York: Double- 
day and Company, Inc., 1957. $4.50. Reviewed 
by Richard I. Miller (Beta 4476), Division of 
Foundations of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Communism is a degraded version of the Western 
message. It retains its ambition to conquer nature, to 
improve the lot of the humble, but it sacrifices what 
was and must remain the heart and soul of the unending 
human adventure: freedom of enquiry, freedom of 
controversy, freedom of criticism, and the vote. 

—Raymond Aron, p. 319 


N this age of specialization when even the 

specialist must specialize, it is refreshing to 

catch the broad sweep of a generalized spe- 
cialist who can integrate the essentials of eco- 
nomics, history, philosophy, sociology, and po- 
litical science into panoramas of insightful wis- 
dom about man and his sometimes perplexing, 
yet always intriguing, efforts to come to terms 
with himself, his in-groups, the out-groups, and 
the environment about him. And, according to 
M. Aron, “ .. . neither the economist nor the 
sociologist knows whether humanity is progress- 
ing towards an atomic holocaust or Utopian 
peace.” (p. 323) 

With a scholar’s training in philosophy, history, 
and sociology, M. Aron taught at the Sorbonne 
until the Second World War. Applying his aca- 
demic acumen to journalism following the War, 
M. Aron has become a leading European com- 
mentator on the contemporary scene. His previous 
book, The Century of Total War, has been 
warmly received by scholars on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

The Opium of the Intellectuals is divided into 
three parts. The first is entitled “Political Myths,” 
and deals with the myths of the Left, the Revolu- 
tion, and the proletariat. M. Aron contends that 
“the Left strives to free the individual from im- 
mediate servitude; but it might end up by sub- 
mitting him to the more dangerous servitude, re- 
mote in law but omnipresent in fact, of the all- 
powerful State.” (p. 20) Regarding the myth of 
the Revolution, M. Aron states that “proletarian 


revolutions, like all revolutions of the past, merely 
entail the violent replacement of one Glite by 
another.” (p. 42) With respect to the myth 
of the proletariat, M. Aron writes that “Marxism 
is an intellectual philosophy which has seduced 
certain groups of the proletariat; far from being 
the immanent philosophy of the proletariat, Com- 
munism merely makes use of this pseudo-science 
in order to attain its own end, the seizure of 
power. The workers do not themselves believe 
that they have been chosen for the salvation of 
humanity. On the contrary, they hanker after the 
condition of the bourgeoisie.” (p. 83) 

The second part is entitled “The Idolatry of 
History.” Musing upon selected thoughts from 
Hegel, Marx, Spengler, and Toynbee, -.ron con- 
tends that a “true understanding of the past re- 
calls us to the duty of tolerance; a false philosophy 
of history breeds only fanticism.” (p. 159) The 
author’s gifts for systematic analysis are ably 
demonstrated in his analysis of the Marxian 
dialectic of historical determinism. “There is no 
law, either human or inhuman, which can direct 
the chaos of events to a definite end, be it radiant 
or horrific.” (p. 190) And a few pages later: 
“. . . politics will always remain the art of the 
irrevocable choice by fallible men in unforeseen 
circumstances and semi-ignorance.” (p. 199) 

The third part is entitled “The Alienation of 
the Intellectuals.” M. Aron has made some inter- 
esting distinctions among the English, French, 
American, Japanese, and Russian _ intellectual 
scenes. At one point he mentions that “France 
exalts her intellectuals, who reject and despise 
her; America makes no concessions to hers, who 
nevertheless adore her.” (p. 229) At another 
point he raises this question: “Why do intellec- 
tuals cling to democratic jargon when in fact 
they are trying to defend authentically aristocratic 
values against the invasion of mass-produced 
human beings and mass-produced commodities?” 
You can read his answer. 


Defects in Treatment of U. S. Egghead 


M. Aron’s treatment of the American intel- 
lectual leaves something to be desired. America 
was too much “anti-egghead” during the Mc- 
Carthy era, yet FDR’s “braintrust,” the Ph.D’s of 
the Dulles brothers, and Adlai Stevenson (“Via 
ovicapitum dura est.”*) must be included in any 
evaluation of the overall American attitude. And 
today, the advent of the suburban doghouse has 
sent “practical” men scurrying to the throne of 
science. Whether they will confer respect upon 


* The way of the egghead is hard. 
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scientists in exchange for technological advance- 
ment remains to be seen. 

Has Christianity inadvertedly promoted the 
cause of communism in India? M. Aron says yes, 
and explains that the break between the individual 
and his environment, of which an import.4 
proselytising religion is the agent, leaves the con- 
verted without fixed points of reference and, at 
the same time, progressive in matters of eco- 
nomics and politics without having any assured 
basis for their ideas. “Communism fits their ill- 
digested and scattered opinions into a system 
which is satisfying to the mind and preserved from 
doubt; it imposes a discipline—a discipline which 
will repel the man who is convinced of the virtues 
of intellectual freedom but will give the uprooted 
the framework to which they unconsciously as- 


pire.” (p. 258) 


What Do Emerging Nations Require? 


Today we hear much about the dangers of 
democratic socialism as a form of government 
for the newly emerging nations, although careful 
and impartial studies of the problem have found 
that considerable centralized planning and control 
is necessary for new nations seeking emergence 
into the technological age. M. Aron would re- 
mind us that “no European country ever went 
through the phase of economic development which 
India and China are now experiencing, under a 
regime that was representative and democratic.” 
(p. 259) 

Karl Marx said that “religion is the sigh of the 
creature overwhelmed by misfortune, the senti- 
ment of a heartless world, and the soul of soul- 
less conditions. It is the opium of the people.” 
Perhaps M. Aron’s main thesis could be expressed 
as a parody to Marx’s words: Secular religion 
(communism) is the sigh of the intellectual over- 
whelmed by his lack of influence, the sentiment 
of a materialistic industrial society with heart of 
“spinning coil,” the escape for escapists who mis- 
take illusion for reality and un-freedom for free- 
dom. “The intellectual who no longer feels at- 
tached to anything is not satisfied with opinions 
merely; he wants certainty, he wants a system. 
The Revolution provides him with his opium.” 
(p. 257) 

M. Aron writes as a confirmed anti-communist 
and as an intellectual who has little patience with 
intellectuals who only talk and never act. His 
book is well worth reading, if you are ready to 
give some time and thought to one of the most 
critical and challenging problems that has con- 
fronted mankind in his brief span on a planet 
known as Earth. 


BOOKS FOR LEADERS 


The Search for Values 


EDUCATION AND THE GOOD LIFE, by 
Frederick Mayer (Alpha Epsilon 2584), pro- 
fessor of philosophy, University of Redlands. 
Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1957. 
123 pp. Reviewed by Emery Stoops (Alpha 
Epsilon 423), professor of educational admin- 
istration and supervision, University of South- 
ern California. 


Pete TION and the Good Life gives a keen 
analysis of man’s educated search for true 
values. It stresses the lessons of history, intuitions 
arising from psychiatry and religion, the wisdom 
that comes from analytical judgment, and creative- 
ness as the learner’s highest achievement. 


Dr. Mayer has exhibited keen insight in a wide 
range of experiences and situations as he deals 
with such subjects as pragmatism, maturity, liber- 
alism, the nature of society, and the meaning of 
morality. He believes that pragmatism as a dy- 
namic philosophy has no final formulation, no 
status quo. Modern science and other accumula- 
tions of variable and changing knowledge bring 
about concomitant changes in pragmatic con- 
cepts. 

As Dewey differed from James because the so- 
cial and physical scene had changed, just so Dr. 
Mayer differs from Dewey. He is writing in a dif- 
ferent era with a changed and accelerated frame 
of reference. If one could generalize, it would be 
fair to say that Dr. Mayer’s emphasis in education 
is more teacher-centered in contrast to Dewey’s, 
which was more child-centered. He is also more 
inclined to stress intuition in areas where Dewey 
relied heavily upon scientific method. Intuition 
to Dr. Mayer is as real as experimentalism be- 
cause it is based upon disciplined reason as op- 
posed to wishful thinking. Disciplined reason in 
this sense can be checked by objective appraisal, 
but scientific procedures alone are limited with- 
out the addition of such intuitive processes. 


Stress Upon Creativity 


Modern psychiatry and intelligent religion have 
contributed to Dr. Mayer’s stress upon creativity 
in education. By developing creativity, Dr. Mayer 
believes that education is drawing upon many 
disciplines to obtain the objective of a good life. 

It is interesting to recognize that a modern 
philosopher goes beyond Dewey by accepting the 
importance of metaphysics. This leads Dr. Mayer 
to deal with those intangible realities of the uni- 
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verse which can be conceived but do not yield 
themselves to test-tube treatment. 

Dr. Mayer says that, as a means of acquiring 
the good life and building a better society, 


We must look to a new form of education; not 
education limited to the school room or being 
concerned mainly with tests and measurements 
and dominated by empty traditionalism, but edu- 
cation as a way of life, as a soul-shaking faith and 
as a quality of relatedness. Does not education ulti- 
mately mean the same as philosophy? Do not both 
aim at a reconstruction of experience? Are not both 
concerned with a more profound interpretation of 
human understanding? Are not both objecting to 
surface values and instead stress the center of 
reality? Education is a method whereby philosophy 
becomes explicit and whereby ideals are actualized. 
Education thus is the transition from theory to 
action, from potentiality to actuality, from lethargy 
to creativity. 

In this nation, as we all know, we value educa- 
tion, but we distrust educators. We want to have 
new ideas, but we have contempt for the intellectual. 
Such an attitude spells disaster in the atomic age 
which represents a perilous race between reason 
and fanaticism. 


Dr. Mayer believes that educational content 
must be enriched, that methods must be facilitated 
so that teachers and teaching will achieve a new 
and augmented status. He quotes Beardsley Ruml, 
who advocates that salaries in universities be 
increased by 100 per cent, and would advocate 
a similar increase in the compensation of teachers 
at all levels. 

To gain deserved status, instructors must be 
master teachers and take advantage of new 
methods (such as those offered by television) to 
meet the need of an ever-expanding pupil popu- 
lation. Fewer teachers of high quality who can 
stimulate greater achievement, understandings, ap- 
preciations, skills, and creativity among greater 
numbers deserve high status and high compensa- 
tion in our revolving society. 

The author believes that, with the coming of 
automation, the effective processes of education 
are more necessary than ever and that they must 
be more comprehensive and penetrating. 

Like Dewey, Dr. Mayer stresses the importance 
of using great leaders in the community as re- 
sources, but beyond Dewey, he sees great value in 
developing modernized methods with the help of 
technology. Through this process, the individual 
becomes a more effective unit of society and 
builds a better society where the good life is 
easier to attain. In this sense, education and 
philosophy are essential preludes to genuine free- 
dom and fulfillment. 
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Guidance Means Teamwork 


GUIDANCE FOR TODAY’S SCHOOLS, by 
Charles R. Foster (Beta Xi 78), assistant dean, 
College of Education, University of Florida. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1957. 362 pp. 
$5.00. Reviewed by Bruce E. Shear (Theta 
304), chief, Bureau of Guidance, State Educa- 
tion Department, N. Y. 


HE author has written this book “to help 

teachers in training and those in service to 
understand the guidance potential of the school 
and community.” From the reviewer’s viewpoint, 
he has made a very worth-while contribution to 
guidance literature. 

In the first chapter, Dean Foster states his 
point of view, “that guidance activities are the 
work of a team and not the single prerogative of 
any individual.” He then outlines and describes 
guidance responsibilities of teachers, adminis- 
trators, counselors, and guidance directors, mak- 
ing clear the contribution of each to the total 
guidance effort. 

The second chapter, “Guidance as an Educa- 
tional Process,” supports the proposition that 
“since guidance work involves good teaching, it 
becomes necessary for the guidance worker to see 
how the learning process operates and how the 
principles of educational psychology apply.” Here, 
and in many other places throughout the book, 
the author stresses the importance of interest, 
motivation, goals, and plans in the guidance as- 
pects of the learning process. This approach to 
guidance as a developmental process—one in 
which the student is assisted to understand the re- 
lation of his school experience to his goals and 
plans—is one which should be given much more 
attention by guidance personnel as well as teach- 
ers. It is in this area that Guidance for Today's 
Schools makes its best contribution. 

In other chapters the author presents major 
areas of guidance effort, describes teamwork 
and counseling in the program, and discusses 
classroom and school-wide guidance activities of 
a group nature. Sociological and psychological 
aspects and backgrounds of guidance are covered 
and attendance is given to factors influencing the 
world of work. The chapter titled “Guidance in 
Self-Analysis for Occupational Goals” presents 4 
good summary of many factors and cautions 
which must be considered by students and those 
who assist students to plan for careers. 

In the chapter titled “Tests and Evaluation 
Programs for Guidance” there appears to be some 
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confusion in regard to the General Aptitude Test 
Battery and the Differential Aptitude Tests. The 
reviewer considers this the weakest chapter of the 
book, feeling that the brief descriptions of a few 
tests and types of tests may be open to the 
criticism, “a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing.” The final chapter, “Careers in Student 
Personnel Work,” is one which should help teach- 
ers in training and in-service teachers to under- 
stand better the guidance worker’s training, ex- 


perience background, and career possibilities. 
Teacher education centers, wishing to prepare 
students for their guidance responsibilities in to- 
day’s schools, will find this a very useful book. 
In the main, it is a book of substance, not to be 
confused with the type sometimes used in “snap 
guidance courses.” (Reviewer’s quotes.) Guid- 
ance personnel will also find Guidance for Today’s 
Schools worth-while reading and a desirable ref- 
erence for staff in-service education programs. 
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Keeping Abreast in Education S$ 





The Cassandras of Education 


p> In an effort to right the record, President John 
A. Hannah of Michigan State University told the 
44th annual meeting of the Association of American 
Colleges in January that “leaders in higher educa- 
tion have been warning the American people for 
years that we were in a technological and scientific 
race with Russia. But, aside from educators and the 
Russians themselves, few people believed it.” 

The American educational system does not need 
drastic overhauling in the wake of the Sputniks’ 
flight, he said. 

“The Soviet Communists have proved themselves 
more ingenious—or more industrious—in one par- 
ticular field of activity. . . . Our graduates are the 
men and women who have helped to develop world 
leadership in science and technology, to give us the 
highest standard of living ever known and to pro- 
duce the atom bomb. . . . Higher education bears 
only an indirect responsibility, if any, for the pre- 
dicament in which we find ourselves. This situation 
developed out of military, political, and economic 
factors over which higher education had little or no 
direct influence. 

“We should take the clamor for more scientific 
education for larger numbers of young people, not 
as a criticism, but as a resounding vote of confidence 
in American higher education. It is to their colleges 
and universities that the people are turning in this 
hour of need.” 

A “far larger” new world of today creates new 
responsibilities for educators, Hannah said in out- 
lining four suggestions for the future course of edu- 
cation: 


1. Renewed examination of our education struc- 
ture to eliminate non-essential work for students and 
faculties. 


F 


2. Increased study of other cultures and languages 
to provide better understanding in a confused and 
suspicious world. 

3. Expanded programs in adult education, to help 
kindle an increasing awareness of our world respon- 
sibilities and awareness of our need to make sacri- 
fices to meet the challenge of the times. 

4. Improved understanding between colleges and 
the secondary schools which send them graduates. 
College standards should be kept high and secondary 
schools helped to meet them. 


A Summary of EPC’s Statement 


& The influential Educational Policies Commis- 
sion (which listed Dwight D. Eisenhower as a mem- 
ber not so long ago) has issued a special statement, 
“The Contemporary Challenge to American Educa- 
tion.” 

The Commission pinpoints three needs that should 
be met as quickly as possible: (1) earlier identifica- 
tion and more thorough development of gifted stu- 
dents; (2) stepped up guidance programs for stu- 
dents of all ages and abilities; and (3) improvement 
in teaching at all levels. 

Commission Vice Chairman Benjamin C. Willis 
says, “Survival in this age may be staked on science, 
but the building of peace calls for knowledge, in- 
sights, and abilities of many kinds.” 

“The highest single priority,” according to Lyman 
V. Ginger, “is the recruitment, education, and re- 
tention in the profession of qualified teachers.” 

The Commission called for a three-track program 
to meet these needs. “For the short run,” Herman 
B Wells, chairman, says, “the emphasis should be on 
higher education, particularly at the graduate level, 
including opportunities, as appropriate, in the fields 
of mathematics, science, and technology.” 

He added, “Intermediate-range programs are 
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needed at both the secondary and the higher level in 
the area of recruitment, training, and re-training of 
teachers in most subject matter fields including 
mathematics, science, and languages.” These pro- 
grams should begin without delay. 

Chief long-term need, Commission Secretary James 
E. Russell pointed out, “is for improved underpin- 
ning of the entire enterprise of American education, 
beginning at its foundation point in the elementary 
schools.” He warned that it is futile to expect that 
a multitude of small, limited projects can do much 
lasting good for American schools and colleges. The 
real need is for an infusion of public and private 
support on a massive scale. . . . Expenditures on 
education should be doubled within a decade.” 

The Commission observed that the quality of 
American public schools, although higher than many 
people realize, is uneven. “Excessive localism in 
state legislatures, the limitations of the traditional 
tax sources for education, and the age-old propensity 
of local governments to delay have blurred the 
issues and prevented citizens from understanding the 
choices necessary to guarantee educational advance. 
Professional leadership has sometimes been lacking.” 

It is unwise to assume, the Commission said, that 
merely shifting salary levels of teachers of particular 
subjects will improve instructional performance. 
“Raising salaries of mathematics and science teachers 
only would cause serious deterioration in staff morale 
and in the quality of teaching in many schools.” 

On teacher supply the Commission noted that in 
1956-57 about 5,000 new mathematics teachers were 
employed, but only 2,500 qualified teachers in math 
had just been graduated. The comparable figures 
for science teachers were 5,500 newly employed but 
only 2,600 newly graduated. New elementary teach- 
ers totaled 78,938, but colleges graduated only 37,992 
qualified to teach at this level. At present more than 
80,000 teachers have sub-standard credentials. 

Strengthening schools will depend upon public 
understanding and support; public misinformation 
can cause serious damage to education. The report 
said, “Citizens must recognize that careless criticism 
of education may actually result in a deterioration 
of quality rather than in improvement. An atmos- 
phere of fear, distrust, or emotional antagonism 
is not conducive to those changes and tests of new 
ideas which are the basis of improvement. 

“Citizens ought not to overestimate the speed 
with which an educational program will change 
scientific or intellectual achievement. Any program 
to improve science teaching, if adopted today, could 
not provide better trained, practicing scientists for 
at least five to seven years. 

American imitation of Soviet education, the Com- 
mission believes, would undermine American de- 
mocracy. The Commission said Soviet practices can- 
not be used to achieve American objectives. Soviet 
education, the Commission pointed out, serves the 
Communist state. It creates an intellectual and tech- 
nological élite which control the masses. American 
education has avoided the creation of an aristo- 
cratic class. 
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The HEW-Eisenhower Aid Program 


® The new plan for federal aid to education, called 
by President Eisenhower in his State of the Union 
message a “balanced program,” would cost the gov- 
ernment only $224 million the first year and an 
estimated $1 billion by the time it terminates at the 
end of four. This contrasts with the NEA program 
which calls for nearly $5 billion. (Last year the 
NEA asked for only $300 million in federal aid.) 

Chief proposals of the Eisenhower proposal, as 
prepared by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare: 

Since one out of five students in the upper fourth 
of their class drops out of high school before gradu- 
ation and only one out of three of those left goes 
to college, HEW suggested that the U.S. provide 
1) grants to the states on a fifty-fifty matching 
basis to set up statewide testing programs to identify 
gifted students early, 2) matching grants to help the 
states train more student counselors and 3) enough 
money for 10,000 college and university scholarships 
for able students who preferably have “good prepara- 
tion in science and mathematics.” 

HEW also suggested matching grants to help 
local schools recruit more mathematics and science 
teachers, raise salaries and buy equipment, and finally 
to help the states strengthen the science and mathe- 
matics programs in their departments of education. 
Among the reasons for this request: “Studies indicate 
that only one out of three high-school graduates has 
had a year of chemistry, only one out of four has 
taken a year of physics. There is a current shortage 
of more than 8,000 high-school science teachers 
and yet—of the 5,000 graduates prepared to teach 
science last year—2,000 went into industrial jobs 
rather than the classroom. . . . All the 48 states 
now promote the teaching of home economics, agri- 
culture and distributive trades. Only eight states, 
however, had special directors or units last year to 
foster and improve the teaching of science and 
mathematics.” 

To reduce the shortage of college and university 
teachers, HEW wanted funds to provide 1,000 fel- 
lowships for graduate study the first year and 1,500 
for each of the three years after that. Direct federal 
grants, matched by each institution, of up to 
$125,000 a year could go to campuses for salaries 
and equipment. 

Since the percentage of high-school students tak- 
ing a foreign language dropped from 50 per cent in 
1928 to 20 per cent in 1955, HEW suggested that 
the U.S. help the states set up language training 
centers, and also a series of summer institutes for 
language teachers. 

At the end of his memorandum to the President, 
Secretary Marion Folsom suggested that a $79 mil 
lion grant be given the National Science Founda- 
tion, which now carries on many of the kinds of pro- 
grams HEW hopes to foster. Thus, HEW itself would 
be left with only $145 million the first year t 
give U.S. education the boost it so badly needs. 
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PDK Council on Crash Programs 


p The announcement that President Eisenhower 
would ask Congress for a billion dollar aid to edu- 
cation program, largely for the stimulation of math- 
science instruction, came on the last day of Phi 
Delta Kappa’s four-day Biennial Council in Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

The reaction of the busy group was mixed, but 
an opportunity for expression of delegate attitude 
toward “crash” programs of this kind came when 
the resolutions committee offered a resolution con- 
demning them in general terms. The resolution 
carried without major revision, but in the waning 
moments of the final session a determined group led 
by Paul Rosenfeld of Beta Campus Chapter (Co- 
jumbia University) pushed through a modification. 
It reads as follows: 

“Due to recent events there has developed a strong 
sentiment in favor of subsidies applying to particular 
curriculum areas and 

“WHEREAS, we as professional educators believe 
that such measures alone, although commendable in 
themselves, will not serve to develop the full po- 
tential of American public education, be it therefore 

“RESOLVED, that the 26th Biennial Council of 
Phi Delta Kappa go on record as strongly favoring 
increased appropriations for all areas of free public 
education.” 


Sacrilege or Good Sense? 


> Rear Admiral H. G. Rickover declares that 
“the greatest single obstacle to a revamping of educa- 
tion in this country lies in the fact that the control 
and financing of schools is in the hands of thou- 
sands of local school boards.” Rickover, who is 
chief of the naval reactors branch of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, thinks that “our nineteenth 
century educational philosophy is as hopelessly out- 
dated today as the horse and buggy. Nothing short of 
a complete reorganization of American education, 
preceded by a revolutionary reversal of educational 
aims, can equip us for winning the educational race 
with the Russians.” 


Changes advocated by Rickover include a pro- 
gram of federal assistance accompanied by the es- 
tablishment of “some sort of national standard to 
which diploma and degree-giving institutions must 
conform.” 

He declared that our school system is suffering 
from “inelasticity,” which “is the direct result of 
the sentimental attachment we hold for the concept 
of the comprehensive school in which all children— 
stupid, average, talented, and bright—march sedately 
up to the 18th year without absorbing any real 
education. He stated that our present system “fails 
to develop in our most intelligent youngsters the 
desire to make the best use of their good minds.” 

“It is extremely difficult and time-consuming,” 
said Rickover, “to convince thousands of school 
boards that they must change the curriculum of the 
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local high school. ... ” The answer to the Russian 
threat, he suggested, is to abandon our traditional 
democratic system of local control, and to substitute 
for it one whereby federally-determined standards 
for the granting of diplomas and degrees in our 
schools and colleges would insure “real education” 
for the most talented and gifted students of our 
population. 

Rickover has not yet defined what he means by 
“real education,” but he urged American educators 
to study the European school system “for pointers,” 
claiming it is efficient, inexpensive, and gets results. 
This should be no surprise, Rickover claimed, be- 
cause the Prussians invented it. And the “Prussian 
approach” is a two-track system, one for the mass 
of children and one for the more intelligent minority. 


Legion Reconsiders Teaching of Communism 


B® The American Legion has reversed its long-held 
policy of opposition to teaching anything about com- 
munism in the public schools. A resolution adopted 
by the executive committee of the Legion at In- 
dianapolis in late November calls upon members 
to work with officials of local and state school 
systems to provide “suitable courses designed to 
deepen the understanding of and loyalty to Ameri- 
can democratic ideals and institutions and to expose 
the fallacies of communism.” The Legion and the 
NEA have formed a joint committee “to work closely 
together to channel information about the change 
to members of the two organizations.” 


5, 


a 


BONDS 





Dear Editor: 

[Why not] print for us . . . this terrible article by 
George Murray who so displeases Mr. Bridges 
(“Flunk the Dummies,” January, 1957, KAPPAN)? 

There are students in every high school who resist 
learning to the bitter end. The less obstreperous of 
these are termed “vegetables” in our trade jargon. 
Why not give these kids a chance to apply themselves 
to learning trades in certain schools, or in certain 
classes of our regular schools, which will meet their 
needs? This is a step beyond homogeneous grouping 
which we sadly need.—Jack H. Levin (Alpha Omi- 
cron), 643 N. Vincent, West Covina, Calif. 


(Editor's Note: We'll look for it.) 


Dear Editor: 

I want to express my gratitude to you and to 
Phi Delta Kappan for the attention given in the 
November issue of the journal to my recent publi- 
cations. The paragraphs from New Directions in 
Teacher Education, which were quoted on the edi- 
torial page, were well chosen to present my views 
fairly. Mr. Widen’s review of A Fourth of a Na- 
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tion was perceptive, and showed a close reading 
of the book. He is quite correct in pointing out that 
human events and ideas do not always conform to 
the contours of Hegelian dialectic, as I soon dis- 
covered when I was trying to organize my ideas. But 
I still think the thesis-antithesis-synthesis pattern is 
a useful one in describing what has happened in 
educational philosophy. 

Mr. Widen is correct also in saying that this book 
falls far short of being a full statement of the new 
philosophy of education. My only hope is that it 
may help to point the way. 

The only point that I should like to clarify is the 
reviewer's statement that Chapter Three, which deals 
with the antithesis, does not present a fair picture of 
progressive theory. I hasten to explain that it does 
not purport to do so. Progressive theory is described, 
I hope fairly, in Chapter One, in which I quoted 
from Dewey, Bode, and others who at one time 
were considered leaders of the movement. Chapter 
Three is an effort to describe not the views of these 
leaders, but a group of concepts which represent the 
antithesis of the classic view. Many of these con- 
cepts have played a part in the development of 
progressive education, but they are not to be identi- 
fied with it—they represent rather just what the 
name implies—the anti-thesis. I tried to avoid 
identifying this antithesis with any man or organ- 
ization, but it was not always easy to keep the dis- 
tinction clear. 

Mr. Bernstein’s “Reply to ‘Reform Plan for 
Schools’” is a different kind of review and one that 
I find very puzzling. Bernstein sets out to disprove 
a number of “fallacies” which he attributes to me 
but most of which are not to be found anywhere in 
my article.* I am forced to wonder whether he read 
the article or only looked at the pictures. 

My first fallacy, he says, is “the notion that the 
goals of intellectual excellence and of sound per- 
sonality development are in conflict with each other.” 
This is indeed a fallacy and he disproves it ably, but 
it is not my fallacy. I did not even imply it. Per- 
sonally I am convinced that the two are perfectly 
harmonious. 

“Failure studies,” says Mr. Bernstein, “have in- 
dicated that children who are retained will generally 
do worse the second time and most surely do still 
worse the third time.” Whether this is true is not 
the point, for mine is a no-failure program unless 
he chooses to call retention for more than one year 
in the ungraded primary a “failure.” I surely do not. 
My plan calls for no grade repetition whatever for 
any child. 

Another “fallacy” with which I am charged by 
Mr. Bernstein is that my proposals will lead to 
homogeneous grouping, and he says, “as an edu- 
cational statistician I can assure you that this plan 
would not lead to homogeneous grouping at all.” 
Quite so; no class of more than one child can 
be homogeneous in all respects. But if Mr. Bern- 


* Life magazine, Sept. 2, 1957, p. 123. 
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stein had read my article, he would have discovered 
that I said nothing at all about homogeneous group- 
ing. This is merely a red herring that he chose to 
drag in. 

If my proposals were adopted, secondary stu. 
dents would be grouped in the home room on the 
basis of social maturity but when they studied 
mathematics or English they would be regrouped 
on the basis of ability in each subject. If you and | 
are to sit down together to study calculus it mat. 
ters little that I may be twice your age or that 
you may be larger or more mature socially. The 
important thing is that we should be of roughly 
similar intelligence and both should have a knowi- 
edge of algebra. My plan would not make any 
group homogeneous in all respects, but it would 
make them more alike than they now are in readi- 
ness for the activity to be pursued by each group. 

“Woodring has made another assumption,” says 
Mr. Bernstein, “namely that schools can be im- 
proved by this kind of debate.” This, he thinks, is 
fallacious. If we continue to devote our time to 
answering arguments that aren’t there, to refuting 
statements no one has made, he may be all too 
correct. But I am convinced that a vigorous dis- 
cussion of real disagreements is a necessary step in 
the search for truth. 

On one essential point it appears that Mr. Ber- 
stein and I are in fundamental disagreement. He 
asks, “Does Professor Woodring seriously believe 
that the educational problems of an_ elementary 
school in New York’s Harlem area, in the suburb 
of Scarsdale, New York, in a middle class section 
of Atlanta, Georgia, and in a lower middle class 
suburb of industrial Detroit can all be swept under 
a single philosophical rug.” He implies that his 
answer is “no.” My answer, if you will allow me to 
discard the rather silly metaphor implying that 
philosophy is a rug under which things are swept, 
is “definitely yes.” Of course the methods must be 
different, subjects of instruction may vary, and the 
rate of learning will depend upon the maturity and 
intelligence of the children in each class. But the 
basic philosophy, the meaning and purpose, the aims 
and the goals, should be the same. 

In a nation of free men the aim of education 
is to prepare each individual to make wise decisions 
for himself and this is true whether he lives in 
Birmingham or Boston, and whether his I.Q. is 90 
or 150. It is true regardless of the student’s race, 
sex, or social class. “Let us take care to avoid 4 
major philosophy—” says Mr. Bernstein. I trust 
that few thoughtful educators will agree with him. 
If many do, I see little hope for American education. 
—PauUL WooprinG, consultant, The Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, New York. 


(Editor's Note—Mr. Woodring and Frederick 
Mayer, Redlands University, Calif., have consented 
to reply to fundamental questions concerning edv- 
cational philosophy as the first of a series of symposia 
on “controversial issues” in Vol. 40 of the KapPaN.) 








What Man Knows 
MAN’S LIMITATIONS? 


“The millenium is at hand. Man has invented every- 
thing that can be invented. He has done all he can 
do.” 

These words were spoken by a bishop at a church 
gathering in 1870. They were challenged by the pre- 
siding officer, who suggested that a great invention 
would be made within the next fifty years. 

The bishop asked him to name such an invention. 

The reply: “I think man will learn to fly.” 


The bishop replied that this was blasphemy. “Don't 
you know that flight is reserved for angels?” 


The bishop was Milton Wright, father of Orville 
and Wilbur. 
—From address of the Rev. 


Walton Cole at 26th Biennial 
Council, Phi Delta Kappa 
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